Campus-type high school, Farmington, New Mexico (Architects, Max Flatow and Jason Moo 
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For quality 
you can count on, 
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GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Quality and PORTER—these are synonymous 
words that have gone hand in hand thru the years. 
PORTER'S tremendous experience in designing 


and manufacturing gym equipment ¢ 
= shows thru in every installation— 
Li hy in every item of PORTER'S com- , 


plete line. Proven by the tough 
test of actual usage, PORTER to- 
day more than ever before is being 











H specified by people who know 
( gym equipment best! 
were 

PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 

. Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars e Vaulting Horses 

e Corrective Equipment e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

» Chest Machines e Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Climbing Ropes e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 

e Anthropometric Equipment e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


. Nearly a Century f Quality Manufacturing 
P) THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA «+ ILLINOIS 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment, 











a MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 





Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 


in action 

Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 
and strain points. MOORE’s last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 





Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand... 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles often imitated, but never success- 


fully duplicated 
GOLDEN papyfeph any YEAR 
. ¥ E.R.MOORE CO. = 32920> 
D47-66 tunic : ; we 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 


1641 N, Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


049-66 tunic 





Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 








— 
=> 
$29-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 


AY a 
~ | | 
% . » % 
$21-80 short $39-86 short $39-84 short . $25-80 short 
B7-16 shirt B5-16 shirt B5-16_ shirt B15-16 shirt 











MADE TO LAST — COST YOU LESS! 


The long staple, triple-twisted two ply yarns used in McArthur 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels means greater strength 
without added weight for longer service and lower laundry costs. 
And this quality adds up to the lowest cost-per-use towels on 
the market. Extra values for your towel system. McArthur’s free 
towel repair service and the economical McArthur School Towel 


Plan. Write today . . . for complete information. 


GEO. M c A R T il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


















Fifth Edition 


Mornrnison & CHENOWETH 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, and Director of Men’s Gymnasium 
in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 
ealth Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mascon throughout this text is the need for educators qualified to pre- 
pare and administer a program of health education. The authors have 
set forth all of the facts needed to qualify teachers without medical educa- 
tion to give health instruction and assist with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations. Emphasis is placed upon normal as well 
as the common abnormalities found among school children. Even in schools 
where there are physicians and nurses, this book will be effective in helping 
teachers to cooperate with them. Subjects that are new or rewritten for this 
fifth edition include respiratory conditions, menstruation, micturition, 
endocrine glands, impaired hearing, etc. There is an extensive Glossary. 


5th Edition. 412 Pages. 208 Illustrations. 


LEA & FEBIGER 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: MORRISON & CHENOWETH—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIBG............$5.50 
For my Personal Use. 0) For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. () Check enclosed. 


NAME. POSITION 


SCHOOL NAME ... 


City. : 
Jl. H., P.E.GR. 1-57 


. ZONE STATE 
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1957 

February 15-20 
American Association of School Administral 
tors (NEA), Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-25 
11th Annual Purdue Industrial Recreatio 
Conference, Purdue University, Lafayette 
Ind. 

March 8-10 
AAHPER Eastern District NSGWS Leader 
ship Conference, Wiggins Tavern, Northamp 
ton, Mass. 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 

March 31-April 1 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Manor Lodge, Asheville, 
N.C. 

April 1-6 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Bat- 
tery Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels, 
Asheville, N. C. 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Hotel | 
Statler, N.Y. C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 12-14 
Midwest Assn. for Physical Education of 
College Women, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 15-18 
Athletic Federation of College Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents-elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, Bedford College for 
Women, London, England. 
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re 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY, 


WEST POINT, 
NEW YORK 






oe “NISSEN TRAMPOLINES ARE A 
GREAT HELP TO ALL OUR CADETS” 


“At the academy, the Nissen Trampoline is used by all our cadets in the 
physical education program,” says Tom Maloney, “as well as by athletes in 
the various collegiate sports. Coordination, body control and adaption to 
emergencies of balance are developed more readily through Trampolining. 
Our varsity divers use the Nissen Trampoline as much as gymnasts.” 


OVER 5,000 NISSEN TRAMPOLINES IN USE TODAY! 


Nissen Trampolines* are playing key roles in well-developed physical educa- 
tion programs everywhere. More than 5,000 schools have them in use today. 
Available in three styles — Each designed for a specific purpose — Each 
with the exclusive “flashfold” feature that allows instant folding for 
easy storage — Each built by Trampoline specialists. 

See our catsiee* §=6Write for information — Now! 


COACH TOM MALONEY 


Gymnastic coach at the U.S 


tionship seven times 
Olympic Gymnastic. C 
1952 role MCT slulor hy 
at the 1956 Olympic 
Melbourne, Australia 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY Cfcanta MISSEN 0 cant TRAMPOLINE 


or write for copy 





"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
eeceeseessessesecs 








NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. ' 


215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U. S. A. 


Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 
est dealer. 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S.A. 





NAME OF SCHOOL 
Folds in a 
flash for 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. 
- LONDON, ENGLAND 





city ZONE STATE 


out-of-the-way storage. 
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FROM McGRAW-HILL 


Two Outstanding 


Hygiene Texts 
by HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 


Textbook Of 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Fifth Edition 826 pages, $6.25 
And, for shorter courses 
Elements Of 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Third Edition 370 pages, $4.50 


Written with the same compelling interest 
and readability that distinguished pre- 
vious editions, the same high degree of 
scientific accuracy and practical applica- 
tion to real life situations. 


Medically and scientifically sound, yet 
practical and interesting, these books set 
forth the more significant available infor- 
mation concerning the preservation and 
improvement of health. 


BOTH REVISIONS 


A. Incorporate recent advances in: 
the improvement of personal health 
preventive medicine 
prolongation of life 
public health 


B. Include new material on: 
drowning—the prevention of poliomy- 
elitis—cancer of the lung—Rh incom- 
patibilities — hormones — antibiotics 
—treatment of drinking water—milk 
for personal use—rehabilitation of the 
disabled—World Health Organization 


C. Contain helpful teaching aids: 
The suggested readings and numerous 
discussion questions and the Text- 
Films, now available, help to empha- 
size recent development in the field. 


TEXT-FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 
Correlated by chapters for use with these fa- 
mous texts. 5 16 mm. sound motion pictures 
and 35mm. silent filmstrips, available indi- 
vidually or as a unit. For complete informa- 
tion write directly to: 


TEXT FILM DEPARTMENT 














Send for copies on approval | 










About the 
AUTHORS 


e Ray G. Allee is Principal of Hills- 
dale High School, Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, which was presented with the 
1955 top award of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

@ Joseph Anderson and Al Peterson 
are instructors in the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the Uniondale (New 
York) High School. 

e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
eation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 

e Mrs. Doris Layson Bullock js Assis- 
tant Professor and chairman of the 
swimming program in the Women’s De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 








San 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. She is 
NSGWS Aquatics Committee past 


chairman, and was Collecting Editor for 
the 1955-57 Aquatics Guide. 

e Dr. Margaret G. Fox is Associate 
Professor at the State University of 
Towa. She is President of the Central 
APECW, an Associate Editor for the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, and has had ar- 
ticles published in both the QUARTERLY 
and the JOURNAL. 

e Dr. Frances P. Hoffman is Assistant 
Professor of Health Education at 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., where 
she is also on the Curriculum Evalua- 
tion Committee, the Faculty Council, 
and the Freshman Advisory Committee. 
e Dr. J. Bertram Kessel is Director of 
the Department of Physical Education 


and Recreation at Boston University 
and Associate Professor of Physical 
Edueation at Sargent College. He is 
Vice-President for Recreation of the 
Kastern District of AAHPER. 

e Francis V. Prendergast is Athletic 


Director at the Kelly High School, Chi- 
eago, and John Prendergast is Super- 
visor of Kelly Park, Chicago. 

e Dr. George Van Bibber is Director 
of the School of Physical Education at 
the University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


He is the author of other JouRNAL 
articles. 
e Rev. Melvin E. Wheatley, Jr., is 


Pastor of the Westwood Community 
Methodist Church in Los Angeles. Rev. 
Wheatley is a popular speaker, and au- 
thor of a fortheoming book, Going His 
Way. * 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Attend your District 
Convention. See pages 60-63. 
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Louisville 
GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 
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Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 
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Health Education 


Health Educator—Counselor Frances P. Hoffman 19 
Infectious Mononucleosis William Bolton, M.D. 23 
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.—Activities They Wish They'd Had in College Margaret G. Fox 14 


Some Basic Skills in the Water Doris Layson Bullock 27 
OUR COVER Analysis of the Golf Swing : Larry Pape 42 
THIS OVER-VIEW of a A Question and a Challenge Dorothy Madden 44 
high school building with Physical Education in East Pakistan William Johnson 49 
campus layout shows group- Action Films in High School Coaching Ray Kooser 56 
ing of units around a series 
of patios. In foreground are Recreation and Outdoor Educatio: 


baseball diamond and gymna- 


Z > Role Playing Vitalizes Pre-Camp Training J. Bertram Kessel 16 
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Photo from AASA filmstrip. 
win YEAR ith no Na Multiple-Use High School Gymnasiums 

ren am, Wee 1. Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California 
tional Convention, it is im- Ray G. Allee 8 
portant to attend District 2. Uniondale High School, Uniondale, New York 
Conventions. See pages 32-33 Joseph G. Anderson and Al Peterson 10 
for host cities and pages 60- 3. Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois 
63 for reservation blanks. Francis V. Prendergast and John Prendergast 12 

District Conventions, 1957 a an 32 

A GLANCE ANEAD : A Century of Paradox and Pride Paul Street 37 
THE NEA ( entennial and District Convention Reservation Blanks 60-63 
new Edueational Center will (See December for Midwest and Southern) 
be the February feature. 
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Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy Jumbo Gym-Master provides 
improved safety and enjoyment. 

One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 
ing under bed eliminated. Maximum resiliency. 
No sagging or tilting. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 
to 6x10x1. 


Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both models. 


Most complete line including ‘“‘Big Gym,’’ 13x24 
ft. frame and several family models, 


Write for free catalog. 
Parts and accessories for all makes. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO, 


824 W. 4th Ave. Denver 4, Colo. 











Framework for 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


Nation-wide survey on sex education 
in the schools; outlines program and 
courses. 


117 pp. $2.00 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

















Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear EDITOR: 

Your idea of the JouRNAL pages cov- 
ering the National Convention is ter- 
rific! Just thought that I would drop 
you a note to this effect to let you know 
that one of your readers likes the idea. 
The entire convention was well handled 
in the supplement! 

Trust that the National Office is mov- 
ing along smoothly and that you are 
looking forward to 30,000 members in 
another year or two! 

NEWTON C. LOKEN 

Assoc. Athletics Supervisor 

University of Michigan 
Dear Epitror: 

I hold in my hand an unbound copy 
of the book, Keeping in Condition—A 
Handbook on Training for Older Boys. 
This was written by Harry H. Moore 
and contains an introduction by Clark 
W. Hetherington who was at one time 
Supervisor of Physical Education for the 
State of California. 

Although this book was first published 
30 years ago by Association Press (with 
a number of reprints during the next 
four years when the particular copy I 
now have was issued), it is interesting 
to note the concepts advocated then in 
relation to ideas now being discussed 
with the current interest in fitness. 

This book is in the nature of a “mu- 
seum piece.” A few unbound copies 
were just discovered by Association 









AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


a 6 FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.* GRamercy 7-5790 @eeeeee® 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons ‘ 

Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


A FENCING 
PROGRAM 


and accessories for beginners and experts. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 





Press, and my advice was requested in 
the matter of disposing of them. 

I am sending you a complimentary 
copy with the thought that you might 
like to have it for your own files and in 
the event that associates, committee peo. 
ple, students, or fellow-workers would be 
interested in getting copies, Association 
Press has instructed me to say that in 
minimum quantities of ten copies (as 
they now are), a special price of 25¢ 
per copy can be quoted which would 
mean a minimum order of ten books, 
Send your order directly to Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 
and if possible send your check with 
the order. 

HAROLD T. FRIERMOOD 

Secy., Health and Phys. Educ. 
Natl. Council of YMCA’s 

291 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Eprror: 

I am very much interested in mimeo- 
graphing and distributing to our stu- 
dents copies of Jean Mayer’s article 
“Exercise Can Keep Us Fit” published 
in the September 1956 Journau. This is 
a very splendid article and one which 
all our students should have the oppor- 
tunity of reading. 

The article would be reproduced in its 
entirety, with credit given to Dr. Mayer 
and the JourNAL. It is hoped that per- 
mission will be granted. No sale is 
intended. 





DENNIS REGAN 
Physical Education for Men 
University of Michigan 





Persons wishing to reprint JOURNAL articles| 
should write a letter such as this. Permission 
is usually granted when the reprints are for 
professional use and are given proper credit. 


Dear Epitor: 
Thought your September issue was] 

excellent — very comprehensive and in-| 
teresting. Good work! 

Ep STALEY 

CTA Bldg., 693 Sutter St. 

San Francisco 2 
Congratulations are due Mr. Staley on his ex- 
cellent CAPHER JOURNAL, which takes the 
place of the CAPHER NEWS. 


Dear Epitor: 

Miss Delano’s article on officiating 
girls basketball (November 1956 Jour- 
NAL) is excellent. It supports a plan 
which the Conn Valley Board of | 
WNORC is attempting this year, in| 
a basketball playday clinic on Decem- 
ber 8, to train student officials. Would} 
it be possible to have 25 reprints of the 
article to give to those coaches present 
at the clinic? Will you please let me 
know if there is a charge? : 

Mapa L. Riees 

Div. of Physical Education and 
Athletics 

University of Massachusetts * 
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Space for 10 or 210 ? 





they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 











« CHICAGO» 


AES 
/] olor hates. Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-A W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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by RAY G. ALLEE fT 1) TE (cal | it 
Principal, Hillsdale High School ee: | | |rreco ois 
San Mateo, California | 23 | W! 
Iliustrations courtesy John Lyon Reid E: | | } pi 
and Partners, Architects and Engineers — | | | ve 
| } 
FILLSDALE High School is the | IN I) |} th 
newest of the four existing high Gade 22: | | | of 
schools in the San Mateo Union ) a | rh in ™ 
High School District and is located nrey se | aamoeace | ! \ comes (| “° 
in San Mateo, California. The school = SS ‘ I 2 
was constructed to house 1,750 stu- LI} pe 
dents and opened its doors in Sep- — - —e - 
tember 1955. The total cost of the sitadele [he school is one of the most} te 


talked-about high schools in the} at 
United States. The architects, John} D 
Lyon Reid and Partners, the board 
of trustees of the district, and Mr. i 
T. F. Reynolds, the district aa 
tendent, have moved toward a new} §] 
concept of school planning and de-} 0] 
sign. Hillsdale High School last 
year was presented with the ‘‘First} 1! 
Honor Award’’ by the American In-} 4 
stitute of Architects. 
PREPARING SPECIFICATIONS 
The educational specifications for} ¢ 
the health, physical education, and} yr 
recreational facilities for the new) x 
school were first prepared by the} a 
combined boys and girls physical ed-} x 
ucation staff members of the then | 1 
existing three high schools. The first 
step in this process was to define the} 
objectives of the health, physical edu-} ¢ 
cation, and recreation program for} x 
the new school. Secondly, the facili-} ¢ 
ties that would be necessary to} { 
house this program were outlined.) ¢ 
Floor Plan, Hillsdale High School Athletic Facilities. Represents shaded section in Site A series of meetings were held Over} j 
Plan (above). a period of several months, involv-} ; 


school was approximately three and High School. 
one-half million dollars. 
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ing the combined physical education 
staffs, the administration, and the 
school architects. In these meetings, 
the primary questions involved were 
discussed and the guides developed 
which aided those responsible for 
planning the facilities to arrive at 
the answers to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. What are the needs of this particular 
high school and how are they best 
achieved ? 


2. What type of team sports and intra- 
mural sports program is indicated? 

3. What are the community recreational 
needs of the area to be served by the 
school? 

From these discussions many sec- 
ondary problems evolved. Questions 
such as: ‘‘What place does commun- 
ity recreation have in the use of 
school facilities?’’ and ‘‘ What effect 
will the facilities have on nearby 
public recreation areas?’’ were in- 
vestigated and answered. 

The school is located in a residen- 
tial neighborhood and the public use 
of school areas for recreation was of 
major concern. The use of the school 
was definitely included in the plan- 
ning and, as a result, a great many 
people have used the swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, play fields, and 
tennis courts for community reere- 
ation. 

DEVELOPING PLANS 

At the-end of this series of meet- 
ings it became the architect’s respon- 
sibility to house these educational 
specifications that had been devel- 
oped by this group of specialists. 
This, of course, was to be done within 
the limitations of the school site and 
available finances. 

The architects drew _ tentative 
plans and presented these to the 
physical education staff for evalua- 
tion and possible changes. The staff 
returned the plans to the architects 
several times with suggested changes 
and from this interchange of ideas 
several important revisions were 
made. 

The health, physical education, 
and recreation facilities were not de- 
signed from a book, nor were other 
schools visited to any degree. The 
emphasis was placed rather on using 
the actual experience and know-how 
of the physical education instructors 
in the three high schools in the plan- 
ning of educational specifications. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





















Hillsdale 
diving and 
swimming 
pools and 
bleachers. 





Corner of boys gym at 
Hillsdale High School. 


The final facility as approved by 
the board of trustees and built into 
Hillsdale High School includes: 

1. Boys gymnasium, 115 ft. x 90 ft., 

and dressing rooms. 

2. Girls gymnasium, 85 ft. x 90 ft., and 
dressing rooms. 

3. All-purpose rooms and pliysical edu- 
cation classroom. 

4. Separated swimming and diving pools. 

5. Separated boys and girls playfields. 

6. Football field with perimeter, 440 
yard, track, 

7. Eight tennis courts. 

8. Separated outdoor basketball, volley- 
ball, and badminton courts for boys 
and girls. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 

Some of the unusual or outstand- 
ing features of the health, physical 
education and recreational facilities 
are: 

Lighting. The gymnasium, dressing 
rooms, and shower areas have fol- 
lowed the general pattern of the 
school, using overhead glass blocks 


Locker-dressing-shower room 
at Hillsdale High School. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS 
2. Uniondale High School, Uniondale, New York 


by JOSEPH ANDERSON and AL PETERSON 


Physical Education Department, High School, Uniondale, New York 


pea SCHOOL buildings be- 
come obsolete and deteriorate in 
40 to 70 years, public investment in 
a school plant should be protected by 
securing the maximum social and 
educational dividends during the 
school’s existence. The widest use of 
its facilities for the education and 
recreation of all children and adults 
is Justification for the expenditure of 
public funds. Each facility unit or 


room in the school should be planned 
for the co-ordinated and co-operative 
community-school use aimed toward 
a unified and economical program. 































245 


Boys locker room and tote baskets. Left to 
right, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Peterson, the 
authors. 








PLANNING 

In 1952 the town of Uniondale 
recognized the need for a new high 
school including physical education 
facilities. Plans for the entire school 
were presented to the community 
(PTA’s, civic groups, etc.) under the 


1 Participants In National Facilities 
Conference, A Guide For Planning Facili- 





ties For Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education, Athletic Institute, Inc., 


Chicago, 1947, p. 33. 
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leadership of John J. Forester, 
superintendent of schools. 

In planning the physical education 
facilities, a Facility Planning Com- 
mittee was organized. This commit- 
tee was composed of physical educa- 
tion teachers from Uniondale and 
neighboring school districts and lay 
advisers from the community. The 
lay advisers were men and women 
active in outside-of-school youth 
groups. 

The actual planning of facilities 
was based upon the recommendations 
of a Curriculum Planning Commit- 
tee. The gymnasium, locker rooms, 
swimming pool, ete., were planned to 
accommodate the type of physical 
education activities set forth by the 
curriculum planning group. The tre- 
mendous challenge of co-ordinating 
ideas and plans for the building was 
accepted and completed as a doc- 
toral thesis by Robert M. Leifels, to 
whom much of the credit for this out- 
standing educational structure must 
be given. 

The indoor physical education fa- 
cilities were designed to provide 
first, for the regular curriculum; 
second, for the intramural program ; 
and third, for spectator-competitive 
sports. 






In anticipating the needs of Long 
Island students, study groups be- 
came aware of demands resulting 
from the geography of the area. With 
no part of the Island more than ten 
miles from either Long Island Sound 
or the Atlantic Ocean, much of the 
leisure time of the population is 
spent in swimming, boating, or fish- 
ing. 

For too many years, it has been 
assumed that, since so much water 
is near, the learning of swimming 
and life-saving is somehow acquired 
automatically. Tragic headlines of 
drownings proved very forcibly that 
competency in the water is by no 
means instinctive. Therefore, to aid 
students in participating fully and 
safely in what would be a main 
source of leisure time activity, a 
swimming pool was included as an 
added teaching station. 

INDOOR FACILITIES 

Boys Gymnasium. A two-teacher- 
station boys gymnasium 100 ft. x 104 
ft. is located in the northeast section 
of the building, permitting immedi- 
ate entrance and exit from the boys 
outdoor physical education area 
through the locker room. Since the 
boys gymnasium is planned as the 
main center for competitive sports, 
this location provides for the entry 
and departure of spectators through 
a main entrance immediately adja- 
cent to the gymnasium proper. This 
entrance, in turn, is at a point clos- 
est to the main parking facilities of 
the high school. 

The interior of the gymnasium is 
equipped with an electrically oper- 
ated folding partition, recessed in the 
wall when closed. When opened, it 
extends from the floor to the ceiling 


















Indoor rifle 











range at 
Uniondale 
High School. 
Note fence 
for safety. 
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and divides the room into two teach- 
ings stations. This division of the 
room is so planned that each teach- 
ing unit has independent access to 
the adjacent shower room through 
separate doors. Such an arrange- 
ment eliminates the disruption of one 
class by another. 

Each teaching station is designed 
to provide game areas of nonregula- 
tion size, as well as larger areas of 
regulation size, in which students 
may practice, under teacher super- 
vision. Game lines are scribed in the 
gymnasium floor as follows: 





Interior of 
Uniondale 
boys gym, 
showing 
electrically 
controlled 
folding 
partition. 






























































Indoor swimming pool 30 ft. x 75 ft. | in., complete with one-meter board 


and concrete bleachers for 250 spectators. 


No. per 
Activity Court Dimension station 
Basketball 74 ft. x 42 ft. 1 
Basketball 35 ft. x 42 ft. 2 
Volleyball 60 ft. x 30 ft. 1 
Badminton 44 ft. x 30 ft. 1 
Shuffleboard 42 ft.x 6 ft. 1 


An 84 ft. x 50 ft. basketball court 
of regulation size is included for in- 
ter-school competition. Seating for 
1500 spectators is provided along the 
east and west walls with folding 
bleacher seats. Adequate entrances 
and exits are provided. The east wall 
seating includes five sections, 16 ft. 
long, with 10 rows in each section; 
while the west wall has five sections, 
16 ft. long, with 16 rows in each sec- 
tion. 

Locker Room. To provide for max- 
imum personal hygiene in the locker 
room and at the same time allow for 
expansion as the student enrollment 
increases, a tote-basket system is 
used. Such a system requires that 
each student enrolled in physical ed- 
ucation be supplied with a 12 in. x 13 
in. x 8 in. steel mesh basket for the 
storage of physical education uni- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


forms. This basket is so constructed 
as to have a number plate and a hook 
for the suspension of a lock on its 
front side. Baskets are stored in a 
mobile shelving unit accommodating 
80 baskets. To insure adequate pro- 
tection of the articles stored in the 
baskets, all carts are stored within 
a steel mesh cage when not in use. 
Storage of everyday clothing by stu- 
dents while actively participating is 
taken care of by providing sufficient 
12 in. x 12 in. x 60 in. lockers to ac- 
commodate the largest class which 
will use locker facilities at one time. 

Adequate showering facilities have 
been provided for by including both 
tunnel and individual type showers, 
with sufficient areas for drying. 

Multi-Purpose Gymnasium. A multi- 
purpose gymnasium 30 ft. x 35 ft. is 
available. This area may be used for 
participation in rhythms, dancing, 
remedial or corrective work. It also 
conforms to the necessary specifica- 
tions for a wrestling room. 

Girls Gymnasium. The girls gym- 
nasium, located in the south-central 



















section of the building, has over-all 
dimensions of 80 ft. x 60 ft., with a 
main basketball court 74 ft. x 42 ft. 
Bleacher seating for approximately 
300 persons is provided along the 
south wall. An electrically-operated 
folding partition separates the area 
into two teaching stations, each hav- 
ing dimensions of 60 ft. x 40 ft. 
Game lines are scribed in the gym- 
nasium floor as follows: 


No. per 
Activity Court Dimension station 
sasketball 51 ft. x 31 ft. 1 
Volleyball 51 ft. x 31 ft. 1 
3adminton 51 ft. x 31 ft. 1 
Shuffleboard 42 ft.x 6 ft. 1 


Tote baskets and showering facili- 
ties are similar to those used in the 
boys area. 

Natatorium. A natatorium with 
concrete bleacher seating for 250 
spectators is located east of the boys 
gymnasium. Although spectator ac- 
commodations are provided, curricu- 
lum planning indicates that this fa- 
cility shall be concerned, almost ex- 
elusively, with regular day school in- 
struction. The natatorium is made 
available to the community at such 
times which do not conflict with reg- 
ular instruction providing such com- 
munity activities are properly super- 
vised and regulated. 

The pool proper has over-all di- 
mensions of 30 ft. x 75 ft. 1 in., there- 
by providing for five lanes 6 ft. wide 
for distance swimming. The shal- 
lowest portion of the pool is 3 ft. 6 
in., gradually sloping to a diving 
area of 10 ft. 6 in. This gradual 
pitch allows ample shallow water for 
instruction to beginning swimmers 
and provides an area for advanced 
swimming and diving. 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS 


3. Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois 


by FRANCIS V. PRENDERGAST 


Athletic Director, Kelly High School, Chicago 


and JOHN PRENDERGAST 


Park Supervisor, Kelly Park, Chicago 


| i OPENING of Kelly Park 
February 13, 1953, using exist- 
ing Board of Education facilities at 
Kelly High School, marked a mile- 
stone in education and recreation. 

This multiple use of facilities in 
the second largest city in the United 
States, involving as it did the mar- 
riage of one of the largest educa- 
tional systems with a vast recreation- 
al system, was not accomplished over- 
night. It took ten years for this 
park-school plan to be realized. 

The fathers of the plan, August 
Pritzlaff, director of physical educa- 
tion and recreation, Board of Edu- 
cation, and Walter Roy, director of 
recreation, Chicago Park District, 
had many problems confronting 
them when they first became con- 
vinced of the value of the plan. 
There was very little reference ma- 
terial available, until the publication 
of A Guide for Planning Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Physical 
and Health Education in 1947.1 This 
book gave valuable information on 
planning a park-school for multiple 
use—school during the day, recrea- 
tion after school and in the evening. 
Before the plan was put into effect, 
further data were gathered through 
visitations to many cities, some of 
them being Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Long Beach (California), and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Many special problems had to be 
solved. There were legal problems; 


1 Published for the National Facilities 
Conference by the Athletic Institute in 
1947. 127 pp. $1.50. A 1956 revision of 
this book is now available from AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
at $2.50 per copy. 
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state laws had to be changed, allow- 
ing the Park District to build on 
school property. Job classification, 
maintenance, and supervisory per- 
sonnel classification provided prob- 
lems that had to be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of both the 
Board of Education and the Park 
District. 


PLANNING 

In planning a new park-school, 
architects of the Park District and 
the Board of Education meet to- 
gether. They all plan facilities with 
multiple use in mind. Facilities in 
the school that the Park needs are 
grouped in one area, with separate 
heating and gates closing off school 
areas not needed by the Park. 


Some of the advantages of this 
plan are: (1) The Board of Educa- 
tion gains outdoor facilities for var- 
sity sports, physical education 
classes, intramurals, and other school 
activities; (2) The Park District is 
saved the capital investment of a 
building, a saving of $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. By avoiding duplication of 
facilities and providing instead for 
multiple use, great savings are 
passed on to the taxpayer. 


ADAPTING TO THE PLAN 

However, Kelly High School was 
adapted to this plan rather than con- 
structed for it, so perhaps it might 
be of interest as a model for other 
cities which may want to use the 
park-school plan with existing fa- 
cilities. 

As is the case in many cities, when 
planning is not far-sighted enough, 
or financial burdens are too heavy, 
sufficient adjoining facilities are not 
provided. This was the case at Kelly 
High School. Aside from a small 
courtyard and a still smaller park- 
ing lot, there were no improved out- 
door facilities for school use, prior 
to the adoption of the park-school 
plan. The Park District bought up 
the adjoining property, improved it, 
and is maintaining it. 

There are four softball diamonds, 
one hardball diamond, and a full- 


Dances in the round for 5th and 6th graders are held 
every week in the girls gymnasium at Kelly High School. 
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size football field (see illustration). 
There is also one unusual feature— 
a hard-surfaced, all-weather area 
that is a combination volleyball and 
basketball court. It has four volley- 
ball courts and one basketball court. 
This hard-surfaced area is also used 
by the ROTC as a drill area. 


These facilities are used by the 
regular physical education classes, in 
our intramurals in seasonal sports, 
and in varsity football and baseball 
after school. 


Formerly, our varsity sports teams 
had to travel over a mile to the near- 
est facility, so just in time in con- 
venience alone the plan means a big 
saving. Further, overtime use of the 
school is not now a problem, as the 
Park District has its own supervis- 
ory personnel and the maintenance 
personnel, although under the Board 
of Education, are paid from cash in 
hand by the Park District. 

Some school facilities used by the 
ark District in the afternoon and 
evening programs are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 


STAFF 

The staff responsible for carrying 
out this program are all Park Dis- 
trict employees, consisting of a Park 
Supervisor, Men’s Physical Instrue- 
tor, Girls’ Physical Instructor, Mu- 
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Plot Plan, Kelly Park, Chicago Park District, showing park-school concept. Scale: | in. = 150 ft. 


sic Director, Recreation Leader, Sew- 
ing Instructor, Dramatics Instruc- 
tor, and Shop Instructor. 

Whenever it is possible and con- 
venient, teachers participating in the 
school are also used in the park pro- 
gram. This practice is not basic to 
the park-school plan, but is good 
It does cut down, or 
at least simplifies, much of the nec- 
essary liaison work two 
agencies use the same facilities. 


common sense. 


whenever 


Adult sewing class meets twice a week at Kelly High School in the evening, 
with specialist conducting. Art and woodworking classes are also popular. 



















































































MULTIPLE USE 

Both the boys and girls gymnasi- 
ums and locker rooms are used in 
the evening program. They are mir- 
ror opposites, 60 x 106 feet, with 
some exceptions. Both are lined for 
multiple activity —three volleyball 
courts, three basketball courts. How- 
ever, in the boys gym there is one 
full-size basketball court 42 x 87 feet 
and five sections of roll-away bleach- 
ers giving a seating capacity of some 
250 spectators. 

These gymnasiums are used for a 
wide variety of activities for all ages. 
There are general gym activities for 
elementary, junior, senior boys and 
girls. Basketball Leagues are held 
for elementary boys, high school 
boys, and senior men. Girls dancing 
classes—tap, acrobatic, and ballet— 
have weekly meetings. 

Co-recreational volley ball, fol- 
lowed by a social record dance, is a 
Teen-Club (high school age) activity 
which has over 350 registrants. The 
Junior Squares (7th and 8th grade) 
is a coeducational square dance 
group, meeting once a week. There 
are dances in the round for the 5th 
and 6th graders. 

For adults in the evening, there is 
also a similar variety of activities. 
All of these activities meet at least 
onee a week and the gymnasium fa- 
(Concluded on page 18) 








Activities They Wish 
They’d Had in College 


Women graduates compare present activities with 
those of college physical education classes 





Swimming heads the list for usefulness as well as for availability of facilities, while 
only one-fourth had swimming in college. It tops the list for family recreation. 


by MARGARET G. FOX 


State University of lowa 


Wan ACTIVITIES does the 
college woman graduate use 
for recreation for herself and for 
her family? How well does this tie 
in with the physical education she 
took in college? How closely allied 
were her class activities with her col- 
lege recreational interests? What 
sports does she wish she had had an 
opportunity to learn? What activi- 
ties are most valuable to her in fam- 
ily recreation now? 

To get at some of the answers to 
these questions, the Research Com- 
mittee of the Central Association for 
Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, composed of Margaret Fox, Betty 
McCue, and Shirley Winsberg, sent 
out a questionnaire in 1954-55 to 
graduates of 18 colleges in an eight- 
state area. 


GRADUATES QUESTIONED 


Ten graduates each from the 
classes of 1950 and 1945 were se- 
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lected at random by each college to 
receive the questionnaire. Graduates 
from these classes were chosen be- 
cause they had been out of college 
long enough to have some ideas about 
how their college physical education 
experience had functioned. It was 
presumed that many of the 1950 
graduates would not yet have mar- 
ried, while most of the 1945 gradu- 
ates probably would be married 
women. 

These two classes were from dif- 
ferent college generations, so it was 


thought they might reflect any 
changes in curriculum from war 


years to peace time. It was also nec- 
essary to avoid going too far back so 
as to reduce the possibility of their 
forgetting much of what they had 
taken in college. Out of the 180 ques- 
tionnaires sent out to each class, 72 
were returned by the 1945 graduates 
and 76 by graduates of the class of 
1950. 


ACTIVITIES 


On the questionnaire they were re- 

quested to check the activities they 
had learned in college, which of 
these they had done extracurricu- 
larly, what activities they were doing 
now, and what facilities were avail- 
able in their community. They were 
also requested to check those activi- 
ties in which they did not partici- 
pate because of expense, lack of time, 
lack of interest, or lack of skill. 
Finally, they were asked to check the 
areas in which they wished they had 
had more instruction and to tell 
what they found particularly useful 
in family recreation. 
Swimming. The response to swim- 
ming was outstanding. It headed the 
list for present usefulness as well as 
for availability of facilities, with 72 
per cent having some opportunity 
for swimming. It also headed the 
list in usefulness for family recrea- 
tion and was considerably higher 
than the next activity. It was second 
on the list of areas in which they 
wished they had had more instruc- 
tion. It was second on the list of 
areas in which they wished they had 
had more instruction. In addition, 
there was a considerable number who 
wished they had taken lifesaving. 

A check was made to see if those 
who wanted more instruction in 
swimming had had any instruction. 
About one-fourth had had some les- 
sons and wanted more while about 
three-fourths did not take any in 
college. Whether this was lack of 
opportunity or lack of interest at 
college is not known. 

If a college is not equipped with a 
swimming pool, it is difficult to add 
this activity to the curriculum. How- 
ever, considering the demand and its 
future usefulness, some effort prob- 
ably should be made to meet the 
problem. One solution may be to rent 
community facilities from YMCA’s 
or public schools where available. 
Golf. Very few had golf instruction 
in college (14%). It heads the list 
of activities in which more work is 
desired, with 57 per cent wishing 
help. One-fourth of the women use 
it now and almost the same number 
thought it useful for family recrea- 
tion with their husbands. Expense 
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is a factor for 12 per cent of the 
group, while 21 per cent do not play 
because they lack skill. Eighteen 
per cent of the group lacked time, 
but only 8 per cent lacked interest 
in this sport. Facilities are available 
65 per cent of the time. 

The equipment is probably no 
more expensive than field hockey, 
but the carry-over values are far 
greater (none of the group plays 
hockey now while they do play 
golf). This is equipment which can 
be added a few clubs at a time, since 
beginnings in the teaching of this 
activity can be made before a full set 
of basic clubs is available for each 
class member. This is equipment that 
schools usually must provide if golf 
classes are to attract great numbers. 


Tennis. Tennis is fourth on the list 
of sports taken in college, with 


slightly less than half of the group 
(47%) having had instruction. Fa- 
cilities are surprisingly available, 
with 68 per cent of the group having 
access to courts. As an extracurricu- 
lar activity in college, it was not as 
popular as bowling, badminton, and 
square dancing. This seems surpris- 
ing although the differences were 
small. Lack of skill (18%) and lack 
of time (23%) kept them from par- 
ticipating now. It was second on the 
list of sports in which more instruc- 
tion was desired, with 41 per cent 
wanting help. Although such a large 
number had lessons, the complexity 
of tennis makes the need for more 
instruction greater than it is in some 
other activities. 


Bowling. Bowling alleys rank along 
with tennis and golf on availability 
of facilities being found in about 65 
per cent of the communities. Slightly 
more than one-fourth of the group 
bowl now; fewer did it in college 
extracurricularly. One-fifth lack the 
time for it now and 10 per cent think 
it too expensive. About the same 
number would like to have had in- 
struction in it as had the opportu- 
nity (18%). Lack of skill kept only 
9 per cent from trying it. 


Social Dancing. The next most popu- 
lar activity for present use after 
swimming is social dancing. As 
might be expected, it headed the 
list for extracurricular activities in 
college. Better than one-fourth of 
the women responding would like 
more instruction in it, and about the 
same number found it useful for 
family recreation—yet only 14 per 
cent had college instruction in it. 
Those who requested it mentioned 
its value in developing social poise. 
Perhaps we ought to reconsider this 
as a part of the curriculum for those 
who have not had the opportunity 
to learn to dance before coming to 
college. 
FAMILY RECREATION 

What are the activities the mar- 
ried women found useful with their 
families? The children of these grad- 
uates are still very young, but cer- 
tain trends are already evident. As 
mentioned previously, they desire 
more emphasis on swimming. Many 
of the voluntary comments urged 





Second only to swimming in popularity for present use is social dancing— 
yet only 14 per cent had instruction in it. 
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Golf and tennis head the list of activities 
in which more instruction is desired. 


swimming as a requirement because 
of its value with families. 
Recreational games such as table ten- 
nis and shuffleboard, were second on 
the list of activities for family use, 
camping was third, and party games 
fourth. Recreational games also 
stand high on the list of activities 
used now and facilities seem to be 
available. They were also used for 
extracurricular participation in col- 
lege. The trend seems to be away 
from these classes in college now, 
however. 

Camping is another activity found 
useful for family recreation. Al- 
though only 5 per cent had any col- 
lege instruction in it, 34 per cent 
thought it useful for family recrea- 
tion and 24% use it now. Perhaps 
we should consider offering this as a 
recreational skill. Many of the vol- 
untary comments included 
thing on camping. 

Party games were judged very useful 
for family use and one fifth wanted 
more instruction in them. Only 4 
per cent had help with this in col- 
lege, although 25 per cent are using 
them now. A unit on party planning 
and activities might be helpful in 
orientation courses. 


TEAM ACTIVITIES 


As might be expected from the 
area of the country surveyed, volley- 
ball and basketball headed the list 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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HE PRE-CAMP training period 

is a most essential phase of any 
camping program. It is the time 
that the camp director uses to be- 
come acquainted with his staff, to 
indoctrinate them with camp policy 
and tradition, to instruct them as to 
their duties, and to orient them to 
the camp site and its facilities and 
equipment. It is also a time when 
inexperienced counselors learn new 
skills. This period of conditioning 
and getting ready is wrought with 
friendliness and the building of 
group unity, loyalty, and a family 
spirit. It sets the stage or builds the 
foundation for the remainder of the 
season. 

One of the techniques used by some 
camp directors and their staffs to ac- 
complish the objectives of pre-camp 
training is that of role playing. The 
latter is the dramatization of real 
or imaginary situations that involve 
relationships between two or more 
individuals. It has values for both 
the camp director and the counselor. 


VALUE FOR DIRECTOR 

For the camp director, role play- 
ing offers a procedure for creating 
practice situations that come close to 
reality. It is not always easy for a 
counselor to see a principle and to 
understand its importance when it 
appears among other lecture notes. 
But dramatize this principle and it 
comes to life. 

Role playing gives the director an 
opportunity to preview the actual 
behavior of the counselor and other 
members of his staff in situations in- 
volving human relations. The reac- 
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ROLE PLAYING Vitalizes Pre-Camp Training 


Technique for pre-camp orientation 


by J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Boston University 


tion of a counselor, playing the par‘ 
of a counselor, to a situation involv- 
ing a strained relationship with a 
camper, gives the director important 
clues. These clues may indicate that 
the counselor needs guidance in how 
to deal with disciplinary problems. 


VALUE FOR COUNSELOR 

For the counselor, role playing 
offers a medium for becoming more 
sensitive to human relations prob- 
lems. It helps to make the counselor 
aware of campers’ feelings, particu- 
larly when he is playing the role of 
a camper. Role playing helps the 
counselor to gain experience and in- 
sight into methods of presenting 
ideas and plans. It becomes a lab- 
oratory of first-hand experiences for 
some, an opportunity to test pat- 
terns of response. It aids the coun- 
selor in understanding himself. Even 
when he is in the audience watching 
someone else portray a role, through 
identification, i.e., putting himself 
into the situation, he can analyze 
his reactions to the problem. 

The following are two situations 
that have been used in pre-camp 
training sessions to portray certain 
principles. 

Situation 1. The leader wanted to il- 
lustrate the importance of voice and 
tone. To do this, he asked two staff 
members to act the parts of counsel- 
ors, each using approximately the 
same words when making a request, 
but different tone and manners of 
expression. The first counselor, in a 
brusque, autocratic, and somewhat 
militaristic tone, told a camper 
(played by a counselor) to re-sweep 






the cabin floor. The camper, with a 


shrug of the shoulders and an 


‘Okay, if you say so,’’ complied 
with the request. 

The second counselor, using essen- 
tially the same words, but in a cour- 
teous and friendly manner, asked 
another camper to re-sweep the cabin 
floor. The overt response was about 
The camper replied: 
‘*Sure, I’ll have it done in a jiffy.”’ 
But in the discussion period when 
the persons playing the parts of the 


campers were asked what their inner 


the same. 


reactions were, there was quite a 
contrast. The first person said that 
his counselor’s tone raised immedi- 
ately a feeling of antagonism and 
although he thought that it was best 
to meet the request, the conversation 
within himself went something like 
this: ‘‘I wonder who his slave was 
last year,’’ and ‘‘who does this guy 
think he is?”’ 
Thus the group, from the drama- 
tization and the discussions that fol- 
lowed could readily see that voice 
and tone are important; that even 
in an imaginary situation one person 
can elicit a response of antagonism 
while another person using the same 
words can bring forth a feeling of 
co-operation and friendliness. 
Situation 2. The leader wanted to il- 
lustrate certain principles dealing 
with disciplinary problems. To do 
this, he described a situation in 
which a camper violated one of the 
rules of camp. The leader asked 
three counselors to respond to the 
eamper’s action. In order to avoid 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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HERB 


An exciting, inexpensive 





HOW TO PLAY TETHERBALL 


Player hits the ball with his bare hand, 
attempting to wind the rope around the pole. 
Opponent tries to wind the ball in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Game ends when the ball is completely 
wound around the pole in either direction. 

Two or four players can participate at one 
time, or, using the playoff system, an unlimited 
number may play. 


VOIT TETHERBALLS 
Voit Tetherballs are 
safe, durable, water- 
re) mele) ME tole Mute Torte) Cs 
built for hard use with 


a strong fabric carcass 
and a soft, “stingless” 
rubber cover. The 
counter-sunk rope 
hitch helps to prevent 
hand bruises 





Write for contest instructions, rules, court layouts 
and installation instructions. 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 


45 W. 18th Street 
New York 11 





group activity! 


Looking for a new recreation idea? 
Voit has it in a pre-tested, packaged Tether- 
ball Contest! 

If you haven’t tried tetherball, this contest is a 
wonderful way to get it started on your local 
playgrounds. 

If the game is already well-established in your 
area, here’s a way to adapt it into an organized 
new Recreation Department activity. 

Voit will furnish you with complete instruc- 
tions, awards and tested suggestions on how to 
make tetherball contests a high spot on your 
calendar. 

Tetherball knows no season. It’s popular year 
’round, so you can make use of the contests to 
perk up a recreation program during any dol- 
drum period. 

Fun for all ages, tetherball draws its peak 
attention from the 7 to 12 year old age group— 
boys and girls. 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action. 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision. 

For the purchaser, it means easy installation, 
low-cost, long-lasting recreational equipment. 


our 


211 E. Harrison Street 
Danville, Ill. 









2945 E. 12th Street 
Los Angeles 23 
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| PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 





THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED THIS BOOK! 


¥ A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 


¥ A book written expressly for teen- 
agers fer their understanding and 
enjoyment 

| ¥ A book based on sound educa- | 
tional principles written by well- 
known people in the field 
v A book profusely illustrated, show- 


ing skills, strategy, fields, and | 
j equipment 


Clothbound — $3.00 
Cover in four colors 
416 pages * 6”x9” 


Teachers Guide 


The Guide explains how to use the | 
text for more effective teaching 
of physical education. 


| 64 pp. 50c 


Order From: 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash. D. C. 


























Uniondale High School 
(Continued from page 11) 

The boys locker room and shower 
room for the pool is adjacent to the 
north end of the natatorium. All 
students must pass to and from the 
pool through the tunnel showers. The 
girls locker and shower room is sim- 
ilar to the boys, with the additional 
feature of having three 3 ft. x 4 ft. 
individual booth showers with equal 
space allotted for adjacent dressing 
booths. In addition, three hair driers 
are supplied on the exterior walls of 
the individual showers. 

Instructors’ offices are located at 
opposite ends of the pool for the male 
and female instructors. 

Team Room. To accomplish the 
purpose of privacy areas for home 
and visiting teams, a folding parti- 
tion is provided in the center of the 
team room. When this partition is 
closed, each side of the team room 
offers equal facilities to care for a 
maximum of 50 team members. 

Rifle Range. The rifle range is con- 
sidered primarily as serving the 
needs of the co-curricular and com- 
munity programs rather than the in- 
structional program. The room plan 
is so conceived as to provide areas 
for targets, firing lanes, firing lines, 
waiting space for participants, and 
a storage room for guns and am- 
munition. 

OUTDOOR FACILITIES 

The outdoor facilities are exceed- 
ingly adequate. There are at present 
more than 20 acres of ground avail- 
able for outdoor sports. Located in 
this area is a varsity football field, a 
quarter-mile cinder track with a 220 
yd. straightway, three baseball 
fields, and several practice fields for 
soccer, field hockey, softball, ete. 

In addition to these outdoor facili- 
ties, there is a hard-surfaced area 
where two basketball courts, three 


tennis courts and two handball 
courts are located. 
EVALUATION 


The above facilities have been in 
operation for three months; thus it 
is rather difficult to make any sound 
critical evaluation at this time. Both 
students and faculty members have 
commented very favorably about the 
physical education facilities here at 
Uniondale High School. * 












Kelly High School 
(Continued from page 13) 

cilities are open five days a week 

from 4:00 p.m. until 11:00 p.m. 

The ROTC drill room is used as a 
recreation room for ping - pong, 
cards, table games and quiet games 
of all kinds. It is also used as a 
meeting place for the Little Leaguers 
and other civic or club groups. 

The swimming pool is not yet 
available for the evening program, 
but it is soon expected to be. 

The school auditorium, seating 
750, is used for the Dramatics Club 
which puts on two productions each 
year, talent shows twice a year; 
monthly meetings of the Little 
Leaguers for the showing of films, 
ete.; and music classes. 

These activities are carried on 
twice weekly, as are the sewing, art, 
and woodworking classes, which are 
conducted by specialists who either 
work on an hourly basis or divide 
their work week several 
parks. 


WORTHWHILE PLAN 
This park-school plan, even when 
used with existing facilities as in our 
case at Kelly High School, seems 
well worthwhile. It has helped our 
varsity sports program, our intra- 
murals, and our physical education 
program by providing us attractive, 
convenient outdoor facilities. 

It is offering the community great- 
ly inereased afternoon and evening 
recreational opportunity, as evi- 
denced by this year’s total registra- 
tion of 1187 men, women, and chil- 
dren. This is not attendance, but 
1187 separate, individual registra- 
tions dating from September 5, 
1956, to date. 

The park-school plan seems prac- 
tical and useful. However, there is 
one area that needs constant co- 
ordination and liaison work when 
the park-school plan involves the use 
of a high school rather than an ele- 
mentary school. This is the over- 
lapping use of facilities (gym, lock- 
ers, etc.) necessitated by a varsity 
sports program, which extends into 
the park use of school facilities. 
However, this has been worked out 
to mutual satisfaction. We feel that 
this plan has much merit, and will 
continue to grow. * 


among 
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EALTH instructors 

come in contact with every stu- 
dent entering college. By establish- 
ing a feeling of confidence, interest, 
understanding, and integrity, the 
health education instructor can be- 
come a trouble-shooter, a screening 
counselor, a confidante, a sounding 
board, a resource for getting ques- 
tions answered. 


education 


It is expected that college students 
will have problems. However, when 
these problems interfere with their 
adjustment to school, the situation 
becomes serious. 

Unfortunately, few parents guide 
their children into the technique of 
talking out their conflicts or even 
take time to encourage their children 
to talk about their problems. Many 
children grow up without experi- 
encing the relief that comes from 
releasing their feelings of hurt, an- 
ger, or fear by talking. Nor do they 
become aware of the need for finding 


1 Mooney Problem Check List, by Ross 
L. Mooney and Leonard V. Gordon, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Published by Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York City. Revised in 1950. 
See also ‘‘ Improving College Health Teach- 
ing,’’ by Bruce L. Bennett, in the Jour- 
NAL, Dec. 1952, p. 24. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Health 
Educator— 


COUNSELOR 


by FRANCES P. HOFFMAN 


Queens College 


someone to be a sounding board for 
problems that need ‘‘airing.’’ 

What counselor has not heard: 
‘“‘My parents laugh at my prob- 
lems’’; ‘‘IT can’t talk to my par- 
ents’’; ‘‘My parents refuse to listen 
or to understand.’’ It is not possible 
for an individual to suddenly know 
how to talk about things that are 
troublesome. Nor is it possible to 
suddenly know that everyone needs 
help from time to time. This know- 
ing comes with practice in childhood. 

When it has not occurred at home, 
it then becomes necessary to develop 
this awareness at school. But, the 
essential step is not just helping in- 
dividuals come to the realization that 
problems are ever present and a part 
of living ; tools must be given to them 
to practice coping with these prob- 
lems as they arise, and while they 
are still minor considerations. Every- 
one must learn the technique of 
problem-solving. 


COUNSELING FRESHMEN 

Freshmen on the whole are either 
reluctant or unable to recognize their 
problems early, or may never have 
had the opportunity to attack a prob- 
lem. Some may believe that prob- 
lems will disappear if ignored. It is 
not inconceivable that this delay in 
recognition of problems contributes 





to the high mortality of freshmen. 

At Queens College, the Freshmen 
are constantly kept aware of the 
problems that may confront them; 
they are cautioned to anticipate 
them, recognize them, plan for them, 
and do something about them as soon 
as they occur. The health educa- 
tion course is so geared that with 
each unit of study throughout the 
semester, the student becomes a part 
of some problem—personal, commu- 
nity, social, economic, family, ete. 

Common problems are constantly 
introduced to the class for solutions. 
Students are guided into recogniz- 
ing each problem objectively, analyz- 
ing it, finding possible solutions, or 
recognizing the need for adjustment 
where a solution is not possible. 
After several attempts, most stu- 
dents can go this far without too 
much difficulty. The real effort 
comes with the last step; making the 
decision. Since no one but the in- 
dividual can accomplish this step, 
all one can do is to encourage. 
MOONEY CHECKLIST 

Four years ago the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List! was distributed to 
all entering students. This list con- 
sists of 330 common problems of col- 
lege students and performs a triple 
service; (1) it brings to the atten- 
tion of the students the fact that 
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problems are universal; (2) it les- 
sens the students’ anxiety over their 
own problems, because these very 
same conflicts appear to be shared 
by many students; (3) the tabulat- 
ing of the checked items each year 
helps to keep the course of study in 
tune with current items of concern. 

After the checklists have been re- 
turned, the health instructor makes 
appointments for all students who 
have indicated a desire for a private 
conference. Students are asked to 
bring in problems they would like 
to have worked out in class. The re- 
sponse to this is almost always more 
problems than can be handled and 
still keep the lessons moving along. 
However, since some students are 
anxious for their problems to be dis- 
cussed, these along with the requests 
for private conferences are arranged 
for in conference hours. Following 
this plan, conferences have climbed 
steadily, from just a few the first 
semester to 80 or more for the year 
for one instructor (purely voluntary 
on the part of the health instructor). 
REFERRALS 

Since many problems cannot be 
alleviated just by talking them out, 
it becomes necessary to make refer- 
rals for follow-up procedures. Im- 
mediate referral expedites the pro- 
cedure. The Dean of Students’ office 
takes care of all complex problems, 
outside referrals to social welfare 
or other agencies, and referrals to 
the college psychiatrist. Medical 
problems are handled by the medi- 
eal office, and referrals to the college 
psychiatrist can be made through 
this channel also. Religious prob- 
lems are frequent, and referrals are 
made directly to religious counselors. 

Students who are having financial 
problems and need part-time employ- 
ment are sent to the Dean of Stu- 
dents’ office to be cleared academi- 
cally and then sent on to the Place- 
ment Director. Students who are 
undecided about the career they wish 
to prepare for have a preliminary 
discussion with the health instrue- 
tor concerning high school interests, 
hobbies, likes, dislikes, and aptitudes 
in various areas, and are than sent 
to the career library for a little re- 
search on their own. This library is 
maintained by the Placement Direc- 
tor and aids immeasureably in help- 
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ing students ecrystalize their think- 
ing. In addition, it is often possible 
to enlist the assistance of a member 
of a particular department for a dis- 
cussion on some aspect of the stu- 
dent’s apparent interest. 

Whatever the problem, the student 
must realize first that he has a prob- 
lem; he must realize also the advan- 
tages of doing something about it 
rather than riding a merry-go-round 
with it; and further, he must know 
where he can go for help. 


TYPICAL CONFERENCES 

CASE |. A student appears for a confer- 
ence emotionally upset. She explains that 
she is falling behind in her work, is unable 
to concentrate in class or get her home 
work done on time. For these reasons, she 
is failing her class tests. She doesn’t want 
to drop out of school but doesn’t see how 
she can possibly stay if she cannot get 
anything done. Her high school and college 
entrance scores indicate that she has plenty 
of ability. 

In the ensuing conversation, the follow- 
ing information explained the student’s 
anxiety, tension, and inability to concen- 
trate. Her parents, who have not been 
through college, both work, have good jobs, 
and earn good salaries. They have a nice 
home, nice furnishings, and entertain fre- 
quently. The mother sees no reason why 
the daughter should want to go to college, 
and keeps insisting that she get a job. 
However, she will not sign working papers 
for a part-time job. In addition, she re- 
fuses the daughter money for books, ear- 
fare, lunch, or other college expenses. 
Father does not seem to be able to do much 
about the situation except to furtively slip 
her some money occasionally. 

Up to this time she has been using money 
she had saved in her high school bank ace- 
count, but it has all been spent. It was 
possible to refer this student for a college 
loan to tide her over until next semester, 
when she would be 18 and would not need 
working papers. The Placement Director 
would then be able to find part-time em- 
ployment for her. The student’s work has 
picked up tremendously; she is more re- 
laxed and has even joined a campus club. 
CASE 2. This student has been warned by 
several of her teachers that she is doing 
very poorly and that unless her work im- 
proves soon, her chances of passing are not 
very good. The student came in to discuss 
the possibility of requesting a leave of 
absence or dropping out. The student’s 
comment on her work is that college is just 
too difficult. 

After .a little discussion about the stu- 
dent’s activities, study habits, home duties, 
and the like, it became very apparent that 
she is completely disorganized about every- 
thing. For the first step, a travel and 
study time-table was worked out with the 
student, and a promise exacted that she be 
conscientious with it. The second step was 
to test the student on her reading speed 





and recall, and give some exercises to speed 
up the reading time and increase recall. 
The third step was to discuss several study 
methods, in order to find one for her that 
would be more productive. 

This particular student applied herself 
and finished the semester in good standing. 
CASE 3. This student expressed her dis 
turbance over her family’s refusal to co 
operate and let her study. She has threat 
ened to leave school and her parents have 
become upset about her attitude. It was 
at their suggestion that the student asked 
to come in and talk about the situation. 

After listening to the student’s picture 
of the home situation, it appeared that she 
was being too exacting. She cannot study 
unless the radio and TV are turned off, 
even though she studies in her own room, 
All conversation must be in low tones, and 
the children must not run around the house. 
One can imagine the amount of conflict 
resulting from these demands. 

It was pointed out to the student that 
nowhere would she ever be able to find that 
much peace and quiet, that everyone had to 
learn to adjust to noise and to concentrate 
against it. Ear plugs could be used to 
screen out most of the noise; sounds that 
did come through would be dulled; and she 
must be willing to try to ignore them. 

The most important problem was to re- 
duce the amount of conflict at home. A 
study time-table was worked out with the 
student, whereby she would do the bulk of 
her work at school and in the library, thus 
having a minimum of study to do at home. 
While at home, she was to wear the ear 
plugs for the time necessary to complete 
her homework. This plan was to be given 
a three-week trial and then a return visit 
if necessary. It worked out very nicely for 
two weeks, but unfortunately other prob- 
lems cropped up and the student was re- 
ferred for psychiatric help. 

ROLE OF HEALTH EDUCATOR 

The success with which students 
have come to realize the expedi- 
enecy of recognizing problems early, 
plus the need to take advantage of 
their dis- 
posal can be measured in part by the 
steady increase in requests for con- 
ferences. With practice, students 
soon learn to recognize and attack 
problems with assurance. Students 
come to know that help is available. 
They also know that with each rec- 
ognition, solution, and decision, they 
have climbed toward maturity. 

The health education teachers’ 
contribution in developing this 
awareness is invaluable. Very few 
subject teachers have the personal 
rapport with students that is part 
of the health educator’s fortunate 
classroom environment. The oppor- 
tunity is there!. * 


the college resources at 
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“All Work and No Play’ 


by MELVIN E. WHEATLEY, Jr., D.D. 


Westwood Community Methodist Church 
Los Angeles, California 


ET US examine the significance of 
[' play as part of the formula for a 
full life.? 

LEGITIMACY OF JOY 

The first consideration has nothing 
to do with the many significant, 
though intricate and technical, rami- 
fications of recreation. Rather is it a 
simple insistence upon the legitimacy 
of joy, the appropriateness of fun. 
It is an underscoring of the fact that 
to get heaps of enjoyment out of life 
and to be a thorough-going Christian 
are quite compatible accomplish- 
ments. 

We need to begin at this point for 
a regrettable reason. Across the cen- 
turies, Christianity — which funda- 
mentally is the most joyful religion 
in the world —in the popular mind 
has become associated with a dour, 
glum, restrictive outlook on life. 
Many of the professional exponents 
of Christianity today are the first to 
confess that the thing that comes 
closest to driving them away from 
Christianity at times is this adul- 
terated interpretation of it. 

It does not take a mature mind to 
get this super-somber impression of 
so much that passes for religion. A 
little Sunday School boy came to the 
same conclusion. After being ex- 
posed to so many glum sermons and 
surfeited with so many grim ‘‘ Thou 
shalt nots,’’? he finally asked his 
mother, ‘‘Mom, is everything that’s 
fun sin?’’ It would have been no 
overstatement had the mother re- 
plied, ‘‘Well, my boy, some people 
seem to think so. Indeed, some peo- 
ple who consider themselves leaders 
of the church seem to take that atti- 
tude.”’ 
~ 1This sermon was the third in a series, 
Formula for a Full Life: Work, Love, 
Play, and Worship, delivered in Septem- 
ber 1955. 
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If our little boy had gone on and 
asked his mother some further ques- 
tions about this whole relationship 
between the enjoyment of life and 
religion, he might have said, ‘‘ Well, 
Mother, did Jesus think that every- 
thing that was fun was sin?’’ And 
if his mother knew her Christian 
heritage, she would promptly reply 
with an emphatic, ‘‘I should say 
not!’’ And then she would go on to 
explain that one of the most persist- 
ent and frequent accusations brought 
against Jesus and his disciples was 
that they were getting too much fun 
out of life. 

To Jesus, life was always a serious 
business, but never a somber busi- 
ness. He enjoyed the motions around 
him as well as within him, the white- 
caps on the Sea of Galilee, the flight 
of birds. He knew how to spot a 
school of fish and to find the hideouts 
of the fox. He enjoyed working with 
his own hands and he loved the spon- 
taneous outbursts of children play- 
ing in the streets. He loved to sit 
and eat with friends, and to walk 
with them through the woods. 

‘““You see, my son,’’ our mother 
might say to her boy, ‘‘If we are to 
take our cue from Jesus, we believe 
that instead of everything that is fun 
being sin, just about the exact re- 
verse is true.’’ Just about every- 
thing that is really fun, that adds to 
the enjoyment of others as well as to 
our own, that seems joyful in retro- 
spect as well as pleasurable in pros- 
pect — all of these belong to the good 
and the true and the beautiful values 
which God Himself has imparted to 
life. 


IMPORTANCE OF PARTICIPATION 
But the significance of play as one 

of the chief sources of abiding value 

in life stems not only from the legiti- 


macy of joy, but also from the impor- 
tance of participation. 

A number of years ago that ra- 
diant Episcopal clergyman, Walter 
Russell Bowie wrote a book entitled 
On Being Alive. The thesis of that 
book was that we are really alive ae- 
cording to the number, the depth, 
and the richness of the interests in 
which we participate. 

We need to remember this partici- 
pational aspect of our recreational 
life in a day when commercial enter- 
tainment spends millions of dollars 
in order to lure us into being specta- 
tors. Commercial entertainment, 
though much of it is of high quality, 
by itself is not complete recreation. 

To be a participant is to be some- 
thing more than a spectator. How- 
ever thrilled we may be to listen to 
great music that is produced for us, 
there is a dimension of satisfaction 
we get from singing music and play- 
ing instruments which mere ‘‘spec- 
tatoritis’’ never affords. However 
much we may enjoy seeing great 
drama portrayed before us, there is 
an extra dimension of satisfaction 
which comes from learning lines and 
making props and selling tickets and 
helping put on a drama. To be @ 
spectator and to be a participant are 
not conflicting but 
projects. One is as necessary as the 
other. 

COMBATING SPECTATORITIS 

To combat the deadly temptation 
to be nothing but spectators, increas- 
ingly in our church program we shall 
be putting emphasis on participa- 
tion. Our program will include ath- 
letic teams and drama clubs, dancing 
classes and singing groups, camping 
trips and seminars, parties and pot- 
luck suppers, craft courses and fam- 
ily night fellowships. We are con- 
vineed that Dr. Richard Cabot was 
speaking quite truthfully, as a medi- 
cal man and as a person who had 
deep insight into life when, years 
ago, he wrote that ‘‘Play is a form 
of applied eugenics.’’ It is a means 
by which we renew ourselves, by 
which we are reborn over and over 
again. It is a means by which to tone 
up our muscles and tone down our 
tempers, by which to rub off the 
rough edges of our social obtuseness 
and to learn a few new methods of 
interco-operation. 
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Thus, increasingly, in our church 
program, you will discover that the 
emphasis on participation — individ- 
ual, group, family — takes over any 
other emphasis. We are dedicated to 
do all that is within our power to 
reduce the number of fathers who 
cause their little sons to write lines 
like: 

‘¢Jimmy Johnson’s daddy is an awful 

lot of fun. 

He’s a peachorena pitcher and can hit 

a real home run! 

I know my dad could play as well, but 

when I ask him to 

He’s always awfully busy and has some- 

thing else to do. 





Jimmy Johnson’s daddy knows a lot of 
dandy games 

And he plays them with us fellers, and 
he don’t call Jimmy ‘James.’ 

I’ll bet my dad knows lots of things 
that’s fun for fellers, too, 

But he’s always awful busy and got 
something else to do. 


Some kids’ dads seem glad to have a 
chance to play with boys 

And even if they’re readin’ they don’t 
mind a little noise. 

I’ll bet my dad would beat them all if 
he’d just only knew 

How I miss him when he’s busy and 
got something else to do.’’ 


At our next All-Church Rally Day 
Picnic, there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity afforded for Jimmy Johnson’s 
dad — and Jimmy Johnson, too — to 
play ball together, and for all of us, 
grandmothers and grandfathers, 
uncles and aunts, to play together as 
a church family. Because, you see, 
we are convinced that the church 
family that plays together, as well as 
prays together, stays together, and 
grows on toward spiritual maturity. 
PLAYFUL APPROACH TO LIFE 

But now let us come to this whole 
matter from another angle. Thus 
far, we have spoken of play and rec- 
reation almost exclusively as if they 
were pleasurable activities in which 
we engage in our leisure hours. I 
think this is as unwise as it is un- 
necessary. Those of us who, either 
by choice or necessity, have relative- 
ly few hours of leisure, perhaps need 
the recreative forces and energies of 
the playful approach to life more 
than anyone else. These forces and 
energies can be derived even as we 
move along through busy days. The 
secret here is in learning to whistle 
while you work. 
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Probably the most common form 
of this ‘‘take it as you go’’ recrea- 
tion is through what we call a sense 
of humor, the ability to increase our 
energies through the vitamins of 
laughter. Modern advertising has 
learned the importance of this ingre- 
dient. 

Awful Fresh MacFarlane invites 
us to come in and buy his candy be- 
eause ‘‘It’s 20 degrees sweeter in- 
side.’’ That East Coast dairy assures 
us ‘You can whip our-eream, but 
you can’t beat our milk!”’ 
OUTLOOK ON VALUES 

But this playful mood which sees 
the humorous side of life and par- 
ticipates in it is valuable not just in 
the monetary sense. It is also indis- 
pensable in terms of one’s personal 
philosophy. . It is the ingredient 
which keeps perspective in one’s out- 
look on his total scale of values. 

Years ago Dr. Wallace Petty sug- 
gested this function of the playful 
approach to life in his account of a 
valuable chest of silver that he and 
his wife were given in an early 
parish. It was a beautiful and costly 
possession — the very pride of their 
lives. They valued it so much that 
every night they took the chest up- 
stairs to the bedroom where they 
slept. Then in the morning they 
brought it down. If they were going 
out of town even for a few days they 
would take that chest over to the 
bank and put it in the safety deposit 
box. But finally they woke up to the 
realization that they were playing 
nursemaid to a chest of silver. And 
so one night they issued a declara- 
tion of independence. They took the 
chest of silver back downstairs and 
wrote a note and put it on the dining 
room table: ‘‘Dear Burglar: The 
silver is in the sideboard.’’ ‘‘ And,’’ 
said Dr. Petty, ‘‘we slept well that 
night, and lived happily ever after.’’ 


HELP IN DIFFICULTY 

But not only does this playful ap- 
proach to life help us to keep per- 
spective in our personal philosophy ; 
it also oftentimes supplies the neces- 
sary powers we need to get us through 
a very difficult place. 

My mother’s capacity to whistle 
while she worked throughout the 
day became a capacity to whistle 
while she waited in the dark night 


of suffering. During one of my last 
visits with her, not many days be- 
fore she died, she commented in her 
usual whimsical fashion on a ‘‘tiff’’ 
she had had years before with one 
of her professors. They had broken 
openly, in class, before the rest of 
the students, over certain teaching 
methods and content concepts. The 
argument had gone over a period of 
months. After thus describing the 
situation, Mother’s final thrust was, 
‘*Son, if I die, I want you to go to 
Professor - and tell him all 
is forgiven. But, son—if I live, skip 
it. The feud’s still on!’’ 

SOURCE OF PERSPECTIVE 

I think that summarizes what I 
am trying to say about the signifi- 
cance of the playful approach to life. 
It does not eliminate or deny the 
tragic element in life. It does not 
deny that there are many values 
coming to us from many sources 
other than play. But it does suggest 
that play may be the source of the 
perspective which keeps the rest of 
life in proportion, and the practice 
that keeps us from doing that thing 
that is so disastrous — taking our- 
selves too seriously. 

In fact, the playful approach to 
life enables us even to approach God 
in the free spirit of that man who, 
back in 1300, prayed a prayer which 
is inscribed in the Cathedral in Ches- 
ter, England: 

**Give me a good digestion, Lord, and 

something to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense 

to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, to 

keep the good and pure in sight, 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, but 

finds a way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bored, that 

does not whimper, whine or sigh. 

That is not worried over much about this 

fussy thing called ‘I.’ 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord. Give 

me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness from life, and to 

pass it on to other folk.’’ 

The man who wrote that prayer 
went down justified before God — 
much more than that somber class 
leader who, convinced that every- 
thing that was fun was sin, stood up 
in the temple and thought he was 
praising God when he declared, ‘‘O 
God, I thank Thee that I get my joy 
from not doing the things other peo- 
ple like to do.’’ * 
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Infectious 


Mononucleosis 


Second in a series of articles on common diseases 
written by Dr. Bolton especially for our JOURNAL 
(See "Virus Hepatitis” in November 1956) 


by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Association 


FTER MANY years of being 
‘‘nushed around’’ from one 

classification to another and being 
rediscovered as a disease entity, this 
disorder now appears to be well 
understood. However, an important 
detail, the exact cause, still remains 
obscure. The general opinion is that 
it is due to an unidentified virus. 

Infectious mononucleosis, known 
originally as glandular fever, was at 
one time considered a disease that 
occurred almost exclusively among 
children. Because of this belief, it 
may be that accurate diagnosis was 
missed. when older individuals be- 
came infected. There is also the 
possibility that infectious mono- 
nucleosis has widened the scope of 
its infectiousness to include more 
adults, as has been observed in the 
ease of polio. At present, it appears 
to be most prevalent in the age 
group of 17 to 25, although it still 
may oceur among children. 

Principal problems involved in in- 
fectious mononucleosis, in addition 
to the fact no specific causative or- 
ganism has been detected, include 
the variety of confusing symptoms 
usually presented, some uncertainty 
as to just how the disease spreads, 
and lack of an entirely satisfactory 
treatment routine. 


VAGUE SYMPTOMS 


Because of the vague symptoms 
observed so commonly, physicians 
may not suspect infectious mono- 
nucleosis immediately. The patient 
has moderate fever, not exceeding 
101 degrees, sore throat, cough, and 
headache as the most common com- 
plaints. These, of course, will be 
present in many intercurrent in- 
fections, including even the common 
cold, and certainly cannot be con- 
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sidered ‘‘typical.’’ Swelling of the 
lymph glands is not marked enough 
to constitute a complaint, but 
usually can be detected by the ex- 
amining physician. 

Despite the designation of ‘‘in- 
fectious’’ in the name of this dis- 
order, it does not appear to spread 
readily throughout the general 
population, and certainly not like 
measles or similar diseases do. As 
often as not, there will be only a 
single case in a family of five or 
six individuals. This fact has led 
to the conjecture that, in many 
instances, mild. infection occurs. 
Designated as sub-clinical because 
no frank symptoms are present and 
the individual, although feeling be- 
low par, continues to follow usual 
activities, this sort of infection re- 
sults in development of immunity 
against reinfection. 


THE KISSING DISEASE 

Various epidemiologic studies in 
recent years have indicated that in- 
timate contact is necessary for 
spread of infectious mononucleosis. 
In fact, some observers have refer- 
red to it as the ‘‘kissing’’ disease 
because of its present greatest prev- 
alence among young people and the 
recognized fact that in that age 
group there is likely to be consider- 
able indiscriminate kissing as part 
of the ‘‘boy meets girl’’ experience. 
Spotty spread of infectious mono- 
nucleosis on college campuses has 
been reported in various studies. 


COMPLICATIONS 

It is now recognized that on oc- 
easion infectious mononucleosis may 
have serious effects upon the body. 
It can involve the liver (hepatitis), 
produce a pneumonia-like reaction 
in the lungs, or affect the central 


nervous system. In none of these 
situations is any permanent harm 
produced, but inevitably the period 
of recovery will be prolonged. Even 
in those patients not affected seri- 
ously, however, slow return of 
normal physical and mental vigor 
is observed quite commonly. There 
is a continuing lack of ‘‘pep’’ and 
initiative from which complete re- 
covery may not occur for several 
months. In some with marked 
nervous and mental involvement, 
varying degrees of depression may 
persist over similar periods. 

It is interesting to note that when 
infectious mononucleosis occurs in 
children, the complications just 
mentioned are observed almost 
never. This may be due in part to 
the fact that an ill child is cared for 
promptly, wheras an older person 
often tries to carry on usual activi- 
ties, especially if the disease symp- 
toms are not severe or a diagnosis 
is not reached promptly. Such un- 
wise activity may be enough to tip 
the balance toward more 
general body reactions. 


DIAGNOSIS 

If the index of suspicion is high, 
it usually is possible to diagnose 
infectious mononucleosis without too 
great difficulty. A specific labora- 
tory test of the blood serum is 
available to reveal the presence of 
antibodies that have developed as a 
result of the infection. Also, study 
of the white blood cells is of diagnos- 
tic aid. The total is usually in- 
ereased, and in the monocytes 
making up this total certain char- 
acteristic changes will be noted. It 
is this latter finding that led to 
adoption of its present name. 


TREATMENT 

Until very recently, no special 
treatment has been found of value 
against infectious mononucleosis. 
The routine prescribed has included 
absolute bed rest, analgesics for the 
headache and other complications, 
special medications as indicated for 
the sore throat and cough, an ade- 
quate diet, and proper elimination. 

A hopeful finding reported re- 
cently in the medical literature was 
that a combination treatment with 
cortisone and an antibiotic appeared 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Close-up view of play cage. 


Court size is based on Florball court 


dimensions—I2 ft. x 24 ft. x 10 ft. 8 in. high. 


a play-way to fitness 


HE EMPHASIS ins recent 
months on the fitness of Ameri- 


can youth, highlighted by President 
Kisenhower’s Fitness Conference 
held at the Naval Academy, June 18 
and 19, points to the need for new 
facilities and the greater utilization 
of existing ones. The need to extend 
fitness opportunities to the home, to 
supplement inadequate programs of 
school physical education and reere- 
ation, has been expressed on every 
hand. 

Such a facility has been in use for 
several months on the farm of Hiram 
Bingham, Jr., of Salem, Connecticut. 
Mr. Bingham’s interest in family 
recreation is natural, since he and 
Mrs. Bingham have a family of 11 
active children all interested in per- 
fecting the skills of a variety of 
games and in being healthy, happy 
individuals. Mr. Bingham has erect- 
ed an all-purpose court stationed 
within 25 yards of his beautiful colo- 
nial farmhouse. This court is always 
available for use and can be con- 
verted within a few minutes, through 
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by GEORGE VAN BIBBER 


University of Connecticut 


the ingenious use of goals, nets and 
ropes, to provide for the practice of 
many skills. 


NINE SPORTS IN ONE HOUR 


During a recent visit, I had the 
experience of practicing nine sports 
activities during less than an hour- 
all this without once having to chase 
the ball! The possibilities for fitness 
and skills training under the condi- 
tions limitless. During the 
hour, I shot baskets; took part in a 
‘‘three on three’’ half-court basket- 
ball game; practiced throwing, field- 
ing and hitting a baseball; practiced 
dribbling, kicking, and heading a 
soccer ball; practiced throwing and 
kicking a football; practiced tennis, 
paddle tennis, golf, volleyball; and 
played a game of Florball. Dancing, 
calisthenics, and self-testing activi- 
ties were possibilities I didn’t try. 


seem 


COURT CONSTRUCTION 

The court resulted from Mr. Bing- 
ham’s invention of Florball, which 
is an intensely active racket game 


combining the movements of field 
hockey and squash. The court size is 
based on the Florball court dimen- 
sions, but it can be constructed any 
Incidentally, the court is not 
patented; it can be constructed by 
anyone and is susceptible to mass 
construction. Construction details 
may be obtained directly from Hi- 
ram Bingham, Jr., Salem, Connecti- 
cut. 


size. 


PLAY CAGE SUPPLEMENTS FACILITIES 


Considerable effort needs to be 
expended by individuals and fam- 
ilies if fitness is to be achieved. This 
effort is needed to supplement or- 
ganized programs in schools, colleges, 
YMCA’s and other agencies. 

The Bingham Play Cage may be 
one answer to the facilities problem. 
Roof tops of large city buildings, 
housing projects, parks and play- 
grounds, schools and colleges, agen- 
cies, churches, backyards, and farms 
could utilize one or more of the cages 
to provide a readily accessible fitness 
and skills practice facility. * 
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Good Reading... 


Good Listening for 
Good Teaching .........., 


RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG 





Here RCA Victor lists more than 
1000 of its educational recordings, 
arranging them for quick reference 
with classroom teachers specifically 
in mind. You'll find all the latest 
RCA Victor offerings to make cur- 
ricula more vivid and effective in 
music, languages, social studies and 
many other fields. 


In the Red Seal section alone are 
more than 700 listings, professionally 


... ten cents and the coupon bring your copy quickly ! 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


annotated for grade and ability and 
suggested uses. A wealth of other 
information includes a section on 
various orchestra instruments— 
Budget Library plan for progressive 
purchases—tips on record storage 
and care. 


Remember . . . for your convenience, 
all items in the Catalog are in imme- 
diate supply and available from your 
authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


.»»NOW’S THE TIME 
TO GET YOUR COPY! 


> 128 pages, over 1000 listings. 


>» Educational records including 
rhythms, listening, singing... folk 
dances...language courses... 
square dances. 


>» Red Seal records annotated for 
easy selection and use. 

» Children’s records selected from 
“Little Nipper” series, appropriately 
graded. 

» Complete price information. 





Name 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. N-7 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


Please mail my RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog. I enclose 10c. 





Address 





CAMDEN, N.J. 
City. 


Zone___ State 
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U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM’ 


1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY co. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too...the complete Men’s and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 









Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board... everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 






OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors i a, 
FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, 4 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 
Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
¢ Royal ¢ Scarlet « Green « Black 











STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 


147—Skirtless 
1497—Front Skirt . 


$22.00 doz. 
... -$31.50 doz. 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 


Sizes 32-42 
140—Skirtless $31.50 doz. 
1450—Front Skirt .....$37.50 doz 


Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 


vet inthe owim with QEEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


30—Skirtless ... .$17.04 doz. 
Copen ¢ Royal « Scarlet 
20-Skirtless .. .$14.40 doz. 


Oxford Grey 


866 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Archery 
is for 
Everyone! 





Easy to learn! Provides 
healthful exercise, 

exciting competition, 

good clean fun for all age 
groups! For greatest 
enjoyment of this popular 
sport, look to BEN PEARSON 











for all your archery needs! 





No. 302. ... Fiber Glass Take-Down 
Bow Especially recommended for 


light tackle users. 5 ft., 20 to 40 Ibs. 





Other bows $3.50 to $49.50. Arrows ... targets... 
leather goods and complete line of accessories 


Write for Free Catalog! 


= BEN-PEARSON— 


raesceerwrrertaurte Ss 
PINE BLUFF © ARKANSAS 


$1295 


Retail 
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DODGE: TROPHIES 


Wirld's ba egesl Tiofihy ‘ Manufactare cP 


CHICAGO ° LOSANGELES ° NEWARK 
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. other swimmers standing on either 

Some basic side of the one executing the skill 

can help in this step.) (5) Keep 

" i. back straight during extension. Keep 

Skills in the Water head up from chest, as needed, to 

counterbalance weight of legs. Ex- 

Pee a ee eee hale briefly, then hold breath again. 

Do not attempt to straighten elbows. 

by DORIS LAYSON BULLOCK They should be flexed so head and 

- University of Illinois shoulders will stay fairly close to bot- 

oe pean Le : ee ee ee ; tom. (6) Hold the stand, changing 

that M::: SWIMMING instructors face. (2) Press hands strongly to- hand, head and back positions as 

per find that the beginning ward bottom (this pressure will lift necessary. (7) Return to standing 

swimmer who has conquered an ini- hips). At same time, bring chin to- position by bringing legs back to 

tial hesitancy about being in water, ward chest, tuck body into turtle tuck position, by lifting head and 

open has learned the simpler elements of position. Keep pressing downward hands and standing as from a turtle 

Sizes breath control, and moves about with = with hands moving in a counter- fioat. Exhale during this step. (8) 

ri some ease is ready for ‘‘stunts.’’ The clockwise circle (as swimmer 18 Repeat practice with help of part- 

ae handstand and the front and back viewed from his right) until down- ners and then alone. (9) Practice 

DEL. somersaults are just that to the be- ward movement of body is well until able to stand, hold balance. 

doz. ginner. They are skills he can use started. One Strong half circle and move about and return to original 

doz. in a follow-the-leader game, skills he smaller circling actions with the position at will. 

ean show his friends, skills he can hands and arms, as needed for bal- ; 

. use in an aquatic spell-down. ance, should bring body near to bot- —- ‘f cg dagen peg eager 

doz. fh : ; “4 : - adits slowly. Practice each step in turn until 

To the more advanced swimmer, tom. (3) Place hands, at least shoul- able to do each movement with control. 

ane these ‘‘stunts’’ are definite chal- der width apart, on bottom of pool Experiment with head and hand positions 

; lenges for there are always new when close enough. Fingers may until satisfactory ones are discovered. 

1G B things about shes tn Mens Giadl (These will vary as individual floating, co 





new techniques on which to work. 

To the alert teacher, these skills 
are activities which contribute meas- 
urably to a student’s watermanship. 
Consequently, they should be taught 
as soon as possible. 
HANDSTAND 

The handstand is analyzed first 
because its techniques are considered 
basic to effective learning of all other 
stunts. It is a separate skill in itself, 
but is also definitely a lead-up to 
such skills as diving, a surface dive, 


point straight ahead or slightly out. 
Exhale briefly through nose only, 
then hold breath again. (This will 
reduce buoyancy and will make it 
easier for swimmer to stay near bot- 
tom. It will also help to relieve pres- 
sure on ears and will clear nostrils. ) 
Move chin away from chest, lifting 
head slightly to prevent continuation 
into a somersault turn. (4) Extend 
legs upward slowly keeping them to- 
gether. (During first attempts, two 


ordination, ete., characteristics vary.) 

Keep back straight during extension by 
keeping abdominal muscles firm, chest 
muscles slightly constricted, If back is 
allowed to arch, legs will tend to overbal- 
ance head and shoulders, and their weight 
can cause swimmer to somersault. A swim- 
mer can learn to adjust to an extremely 
arched position of the back, but this is 
not desirable since in more advanced skills 
(surface dive, kip, vertical sculling) the 
weight of the legs is too far away from 
the center of the body and hinders rather 
than assists in vertical descent. 





| HANDSTAND ] 








f ( | 

a dolphin, a kip, vertical seulling. \/} }) 
Breath control is an important an \% — we S ty / z 

part of the execution. This skill re- 1 Kies es “A 

quires muscular control and co-ordi- - ub S = ; r _— 

nation slightly different from any ‘canara emateae She eg: a ates 

that a beginning swimmer has exer- FRONT SOMERSAULT 

cised up to this point. These activi- *y 

ties should be learned before the a nn we : we, Va. S| 

handstand is taught: breathing, | D Ler & q f (& “Cat \{ 

breath holding, rhythmic breathing ; eS Fy * sax di 

turtle float and stand. & we 2 a Se WE 4 3 Li 

Suggested Procedure. (1) Stand in BACK SOMERSAULT ** 

waist deep water, feet apart for bal- 

ance. Inhale and hold breath. Bend = ae oe | eee 

forward until upper body is parallel SS - SS ral 5 "ez <a) py == 

to water surface. Arms are at sides, paying y ( ais N ea 

fully extended. Hands and arms are ee ee ee 8 c kee 





in water, palms face bottom of pool, 


* View is from swimmer's left. Arms make one and one-half circles 
finger tips point back away from 


** View is from swimmer's left. Arms make one complete circle. 
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Practice a headstand (head and hands 
on bottom) as an advanced skill. This re- 
quires additional experimentation in posi- 
tioning hands and greater control in main- 
taining a straight back position. 

FRONT SOMERSAULT 

A front somersault as executed in 
the water is basically the same type 
of movement as that executed in 
tumbling activities. A front somer- 
sault can be executed with the body 
in a tuck (turtle position) or pike 
(knees straight, body bent at hips 
so feet are near head) position, in 
shallow or deep water, from a back 
or prone float position. It involves 
rotary movement around the 
swimmer’s horizontal axis and its 
comfortable completion depends 
upon careful breath control. These 
activities should be learned before 
the front somersault is taught: 
breathing, breath holding, rhythmic 
breathing; turtle float and stand; 
handstand; sculling. 

Suggested Procedure. (1) Start in a 
prone float position, face in water, 
arms in water at sides and fully ex- 
tended. Hands are near thighs and 
palms face bottom of pool. Inhale 
just before,moving into prone float 
position (or start as in first step of 
Suggested Procedure for Hand- 
stand). (2) Move into tuck position 
(or turtle oat), draw chin toward 
chest. Immediately, press hands 
strongly toward bottom of pool. This 
pressure will lift hips and start them 
moving toward position originally 
occupied by head. After the strong 
initial press, hands, with arms fairly 
straight and pressing evenly, con- 
tinue in a clockwise movement (as 
swimmer is viewed from his left in 
which palms and inner surfaces of 
arms exert pressure constantly. Arms 
rotate at shoulder joints as necessary 
for accomplishment of circular move- 
ment. Hold breath during this ro- 
tary movement, or exhale through 
nose, particularly through first half 
of circle. Keep chin tucked to chest. 
Make one or more turns as desired. 
(3) Return to original turtle float 
position, then extend arms and legs 
into prone float, and stand. Exhale 
during the stand. 

Hints on Procedure. Keep tuck position a 
tight one. If body is tightly tucked, it 


takes less time and space to get it turned. 
This position is the easiest for a beginner. 
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Practice pike position turn as a more ad- 
vanced skill. 

Move chin to chest as tuck position is 
assumed, not after press is started. If 
swimmer waits until press is started before 
dropping chin to chest, he will tend to dive 
toward bottom of pool during first phase 
of somersault and will be executing the 
skill far below rather than just at the sur- 
face. Scull intermittently to help keep 
body near surface. 

Keep both arms straight throughout 
their circular action. Keeping arms 
straight makes swimmer more aware of 
their position and of the pressures they are 
exerting. Start prone float with body par- 
allel to and exactly above a line on the 
bottom of pool. Follow the line for first 
part of circle, if swimmer has a tendency 
to turn crookedly. 

Execute movements slowly and smooth- 
ly. Keep eyes open during execution. Ex- 
hale through nose continuously during first 
attempts. As skill in turning is acquired, 
exhale only during beginning and end of 
turn. 

Vork, in first attempts, with two part- 
ners who will assist in accomplishing the 
turn. Partners should stand, one on each 
side of swimmer, so each can place one 
hand just under hip (this hand lifts) and 
the other on top of shoulder (this hand 
presses down and around). Positions of 
partners restrict arm action of swimmer 
so this aid is used only to give the swim- 
mer some initial feeling for the rotary 
movement. 

BACK SOMERSAULT 

Like the front somersault, the back 
somersault involves rotary movement 
around the swimmer’s horizontal 
axis. It can be executed with the 
body in a tuck or pike position, in 
shallow or deep water, and is usually 
started from a back float position. It 
is easier to do than a front somer- 
sault. 

Breathing, for example, is not as 
difficult a problem since the flow of 
water is over the nostrils rather than 
up toward them as in the front 
somersault. These activities should 
be learned before the front somer- 
sault is taught: breathing, breath 
holding, rhythmic breathing; turtle 
float and stand ; handstand; sculling. 
Suggested Procedure. (1) Move into 
back float position. Maintain posi- 
tion and keep hips up by sculling. 
Then, drop hips slightly, draw legs 
into tuck position. Keep sculling 
with hands near hips. (2) Inhale, 
tuck chin to chest (and keep it there 
throughout the action), stop seulling 
and with palms facing bottom of 
pool, press strongly down and back 
with hands. Arms are fully extended. 


This pressure lifts hips upward and 
starts the rotary movement. When 
hands are at bottom of press (also 
bottom of the circle they will make) 
with fingers pointing directly toward 
bottom of pool, they are rotated out- 
wardly and arms, circling at shoul- 
der joints, start moving upward, 
palms pressing against water in a 
counter-clockwise circle (as swimmer 
is viewed from his left). This part 
of the press pulls the head and shoul- 
ders down. The weight of the hips, 
which have come up over head and 
shoulders by this time, complements 
the arm press and adds impetus to 
the turn. Exhale or hold breath, 
keep legs drawn up in a tight tuck 
position, and keep chin on chest. 
(This is unlike the action of the 
head in a tumbling back somersault 
or a back somersault dive.) (3) Con- 
tinue arm circling action allowing 
arms to rotate at shoulder joints as 
necessary for accomplishment of cir- 
cular movement. Make one or more 
turns of body as desired, then return 
to tuck starting position on back. (4) 
Extend legs to original starting posi- 
tion, but not until head and knees 
are out of water. Scull during this 
movement to keep body at surface. 
Hints on Procedure. Keep tuck position a 
tight one to take less time and space to 
turn. Keep chin on chest throughout turn. 
If swimmer throws head back, he will tend 
to dive toward bottom of pool during first 
phase of somersault and will be executing 
it below rather than at the surface. This 
action also throws the head into a posieion 
in which water is easily forced into the 
nose. The head-throw action is a useless 
one in that it accomplishes nothing which 
cannot be more easily accomplished by 
smooth and correctly applied arm and hand 
pressures. 

Keep both arms straight throughout their 
circular action. Sculling movements may 
be used intermittently to help keep body 
near surface. Start back float seulling po- 
sition while lying just above and parallel 
to a line on bottom of pool. When body 
has turned far enough, the line can be 
witched for part of the turn to help keep 
movement straight. Executive movements 
slowly and smoothly. Keep eyes open dur- 
ing execution. 

Work in first attempts with two partners 
who will assist in accomplishing the turn. 
Partners should stand, one on each side of 
swimmer, so each can place one hand just 
under hip (this hand lifts) and the other 
on top of shoulder (this hand presses down 
and around). Position of partners restricts 
arm action of swimmer, so this aid is used 
only to give swimmer some initial feeling 
for the rotary movement. * 
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Bloomee Girl 


One thing you can say for the old time 






bloomer outfits... they were 






practical... but, oh my... 







How different is the modern version as 






created by Broderick. . . just as practical, 






because the demure miss can jump, tumble 






and turn cartwheels in perfect modesty, 






but... glamorous... styled to make each 






girl in the class feel and look just right. 






The secret is in the original Broderick 






designed concealed elastic cuffs that hold 
the legs lightly but firmly... give the 























f appearance of straight hemmed shorts. 
hag ‘a f 
g AL 2 “Ay é Another example of the “know-how” that 
WALLS ae /f / keeps Broderick Gym Suits “Approved as 
Af Lt] ad [, & J , % Regulation” everywhere... that has made 
/ / ot ay OY, 
ptt Ley) Chhé them America’s most popular physical 
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{LF /. Ly. education suits since 1929. 
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Gym Suiting 





















Tom Broderick 


COMPANY 





3 2400 Broadway « Parsons, Kans. Telephone 62( 
(wat 1s eaeate ‘a : ‘ « ‘ eee) i 
— q 4 ¥ oS. 1727 S. Brand Blvd. + Glendale 4, California 


Telephone CHapman 5-3025 


Hillsdale High School 


(Continued from page 9) 

to supply natural light. These pris- 
matie glass blocks are set in alumi- 
num grids 6 ft. x 6 ft., and only de- 
sirable light is transmitted through 
these prisms. All other light is re- 
jected by the prisms, thereby elimin- 
ating mid-day glare and heat. This 
has transformed the dressing and 
shower rooms, especially, into a 
bright, cheerful place, instead of a 
dimly lit, drab area. 

Locker Rooms. The locker rooms 
have been designed to provide a more 
organized situation than is usual. 
Rather than to send 160 students 
into one enormous locker room each 
hour, a design was made to divide 
the students into class groups in the 
locker room. Each group of 40 stu- 
dents meets as a class group in the 
locker room in a distinct area. In 
order to do this, the large locker 
room is broken into separate locker 
each with its own lockers, 
dressing benches, showers, and toilet 
facilities. This class separation is 
accomplished by locker arrangement, 


areas, 


not ‘partitions. Needless to say, 
supervision is simplified. 
Team Dressing Rooms. A team 


dressing room is situated at each end 
of the main boys physical education 
Each team dressing 
room is self contained and will ac- 
commodate 50 boys and provide lock- 


dressing room. 


ers, showers, and toilet facilities. 
Lockers. In both major physical 

edueation small 

clothing lockers are combined with 


dressing rooms, 
large dressing lockers to the ratio of 
six to one. The combination lock is- 
sued to the student is transferred by 
him from one type of locker to an- 
other. An under-floor exhaust sys- 
tem draws air down through all lock- 
ers, so that physical education cloth- 
ing is easily dried and locker odors 
are greatly reduced. 

Showers. Gang showers are used 
entirely by the boys and predomi- 
nantly by the girls. Showers are 
glass partitioned to aid supervision 
and, combined with the wall exhaust 
ducts, help contain most of the steam 
in the area. Both boys and girls 
showers open directly to the swim- 
ming pool area. 
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Swimming Pools. The swimming 
pool and diving pool are located 
within the central area of the school 
as a result of wind tunnel tests which 
favored such a location. 

A 42 ft. x 75 ft. swimming pool, 
and a separate 30 ft. x 30 ft. x 12 ft. 
diving pool form the facility. The 
separation of these pools was engi- 
neered with an eye toward reducing 
some hazards associated with diving. 

Purposely drawn away from the 
blank-wall, high-fence type of en- 
closure, the pool is a real center of 
interest and an integral part of the 
landscaping. Concrete bleachers, 
which will seat over 500 spectators, 
are provided to encourage casual 
viewing of pool activities. 

Because of the relatively mild 
weather, these heated pools are used 
by both the school and outside groups 
continuously during the year for 
physical education, competitive 
swimming, recreation, and Red Cross 
instruction. 

All Purpose Rooms. Two all-purpose 
rooms, 45 ft. x 30 ft., and 30 ft. x 30 
ft., which are adjoined by a large ap- 
paratus and mat storage room, form 
a suite which is available to either 
boys or girls physical education de- 
partments. Instruction may be given 
in apparatus, dance, wrestling, box- 
ing, or tumbling in this area. The 
rooms are entirely enclosed and have 
adjustable louvres to darken the 
overhead glass blocks and transform 
the area to audio-visual use. 

An academic classroom, complete 
with student desks and blackboards, 
is available to either physical educa- 
tion department for classroom use. 


PUBLIC USE 

Located in a large entrance foyer 
outside the boys gymnasium are two 
enclosed ticket-selling booths and 
large public rest rooms. These facili- 
ties may be used by public gather- 
ings either in the boys or girls gym- 
nasiums or in the auditorium, which 
is contiguous to the area. 

Large inner lobbies at both ends 
of the gymnasium offer suitable shel- 
tered for the movement of 
large crowds. These lobbies also pro- 
vide for circulation of physical edu- 
cation classes during the school day, 
from locker rooms to outside play 
areas. 


space 





Infectious Mononucleosis 
(Continued from page 23) 


helpful in more seriously ill patients. 
This work must be evaluated more 
extensively before any final opinion 
can be reached about its real value. 
Oddly enough, neither of the two 
substances seemed to be of value 
when used alone. 


NEED FOR PROMPT PROTECTION 


Because of its potential for caus- 
ing severe disturbances in some 
patients, prompt detection of in- 
fectious mononucleosis is always 
desirable. Studies to rule it out are 
indicated in any individual who 
fails to recover normally from what 
may have been considered a severe 
cold or a mild attack of the ‘‘flu.’’ 

Despite its relative lack of con- 
tagiousness, infectious mononucleo- 
sis, still can occur in groups of 
children who are in close contact 
with each other or who are likely 
to handle one another’s possessions. 
Adding to this problem is the fact 
that a carrier state may exist, the 
individual being infectious without 
showing frank evidence of illness. * 





A third important use for the lob- 
bies is for an indoor roll call and 
warm-up calisthenics area for all 
physical education activities. 

Through the use of roll-down 
gates, the entire gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, and auditorium facilities 
can be closed off from the remainder 
of the school. Because these areas 
are completely self-sufficient, prob- 
lems of control are considerably re- 
dueed. 

MODEL FOR OTHERS 

The facilities for health, physical 
education, and recreation here at 
Hillsdale have proven eminently sat- 
isfactory and any changes that might 
be suggested would be of a minor na- 
ture. The verification of this state- 
ment may be illustrated by the fact 
that the approved plans for our next 
district high school contain the basic 
considerations used in the construc- 
tion of this school. For the most 
part, the changes made will be 
brought about by differences in 
school site conditions and by some 
economic considerations. * 
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They Learn to 
Dance at 


. PERRY- 
MANSFIELD 


in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 


on SEAL-O-SAN. floors 


because the surface is non-slippery and durable 


High in the mountains surrounding Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, lies Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and 
Dance. Former staff members there read like today’s ‘““Who’s 
Who” of the theatre: Agnes De Mille . . . Virginia Tanner 
..+ Jose Limon ... Nina Youshkevitch . . . and many others. 


But to teach dancing on a slippery floor could be dan- 
gerous. That’s why all of the dance floors at Perry-Mansfield 
are protected with Seal-O-San — the resilient — yet safe — 
floor sealer that is easy to use, easy to maintain. 


As Miss Portia Mansfield, co-director of the school says: 
“We have found Seal-O-San to be the best floor finish we 
have used in the past thirty-five years. It has proven to be 
the most durable for hard wear on the ‘floors where 
we have large classes of dancers, as well as other floors 
that are in constant use.” If you are planning on 
refinishing any wood floor . . . use Seal-O-San! 


HUNTINGTON ep LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 





NAME 
SCHOOL 
city 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Find Out What Seal-O-San can do for Your 
Wood Floors! 


1 would like to see what Seal-O-San can do for 
our wood floors. 


Please [] Send Prices and Brochure. 
(] Have Representative call (Check one) 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 































Famous statue of Louis IX, for whom St. Louis, 
host city to Central District Convention, is 
named. It stands in front of the city art 
museum in Forest Park. 


ol 
Close-up of General Assembly Building and 
Secretariat Office Buildings of United Nations, 
in New York, host to the Eastern District 
Conference. 





Detroit's downtown skyline as 
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CENTRAL 

St. Louis, Mo. — April 10-13 
ST. LOUIS was founded asa trading 
post, so that New Orleans merchants 
could be nearer trappers in the North 
and West. The furs were then moved 
quickly down the Mississippi River 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the rest of 
the world. 

The river traffic has dwindled, but 
the aura remains. Stern-wheelers 
still rock in the muddy waters off the 
Mississippi levee. They evoke a ro- 
mantic historical flavor that brings 
to mind images of- stacked cotton 
bales, showboats, and ‘‘Old South’’ 
gentility. 

St. Louis early became the gate- 
way between the trade and industry 
of the ‘‘Settled’’ East and the 
‘*Wild’’ West. It still is this link. 
Besides, it is a major manufacturing 
center, with such industries as iron 
and steel, chemicals, clothing, shoes, 
leather, and meat packing, giving 
employment to hundreds of thous- 
ands of persons. 

St. Louis extends a cordial invita- 
tion to attend the Convention of the 
Central District of AAHPER and 
the Midwest Recreation Conference. 











RES 


seen from Windsor, Ontario, just across the river. 


At right, two newly completed buildings in Detroit's emerging Civic Center, of 
interest to visitors during the Midwest District Convention this year. 





DISTRICT 


EASTERN 

New York City— April 7-11 
NEW YORK CITY, largest city in 
the world, has many of the ‘‘great- 
est’’ and the ‘‘most.’’ Here resides 
the most beloved lady in the land, 
the Statue of Liberty. Then there is 
the Empire State Building, towering 
over all other skyscrapers. 

New York houses the United Na- 
tions building, which is unique in its 
structure and its purpose. There is 
also Rockefeller Center, which is a 
city in itself with its music hall, 
broadcasting studios, gardens near 
the Plaza, exhibition hall, ete. 

There are other landmarks, such as 
Broadway, synonymous with the 
theatre; Fifth Avenue, famous for 
its shops of distinction; Centrai 
ark, with its vast sprawling area in 
the heart of a great city; Wall 
Street, which is the business heart of 
the nation; Brooklyn, the home of 
the Dodgers, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House, mecca of the greatest 
singers. These are but a few of the 
famous spots. 

New York in April should be areal 
treat. Our conference headquarters 
at the Hotel Statler will be spacious, 
and the program stimulating and 
challenging. There will be a free 
evening on Thursday for shows and 
broadeasts, an All-States Breakfast 
as a high point of the conference and 
shopping and sightseeing before and 
after. 


iad 


MIDWEST 
Detroit, Mich. — March 27-29 


MOTOR eapital of the world, De- 
troit amazes visitors with its indus- 
try. The great automobile plants — 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Kaiser, American Motors, 
Packard — are open for visitors to 
watch the creation of an automobile. 

America’s fourth largest city, De- 
troit leads in many other industries. 
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Steel mills, stove manufacturing, and 
adding machine, pharmaceutical 
and electrical refrigeration plants 
are important. 

The Detroit River is the gateway 
between the upper and lower Great 
Lakes, carrying a tonnage equaled 
by no other waterway. In this river 
is the world famous island park and 
playground, Belle Isle, where there 
is plenty of recreation and amuse- 
ment. 


Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village 
and Edison Institute at nearby 
Dearborn tell the story of early 
American life and of the great Amer- 
ican inventor. 

Canada is just a little over half a 
mile across the Detroit River, and 
may be visited without restriction. 

Detroit has eight colleges, Wayne 
University, and the University of 
Detroit. There are many theaters, 
an art center, and a civic center. 

Our 1957 Midwest District Con- 
vention will have as its banquet 
speaker the internationally known 
political analyst, Dorothy Thomp- 
son. 


NORTHWEST 
Great Falls, Mont. — April 24-27 


GREAT FALLS, Montana’s largest 
city, welcomes Northwest Convention 
delegates. Located in the north cen- 
tral section of the Treasure State, 
where the Missouri River leaves the 
mountains, Great Falls is the center 
of a vast agricultural and livestock 
area. 

The city is nevertheless principally 
industrial. Its largest industry, the 
Anaconda Company, refines copper 
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Aerial view of 
Great Falls, 
Montana, North- 
west District, 
Convention city. 


View of Asheville, Southern District Gusvention siie ana ....- 







most resort city, in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina. 


View of Long Beach, 
Calif., Southwest 
District Convention 


city, at dusk. 


and zinc and manufactures alumi- 
num and copper wire and cable. 
Other important manufacturing con- 
cerns include flour mills, paint man- 
ufacturing concerns, meat processing 
plants, oil refineries, and four large 
hydro-electric plants with a fifth 
under construction. Malmstrom Air 
Force Base is located here. 





Federal forests, public lands, pri- 
vate areas, rivers, lakes, and streams 
make the area the outdoorsman’s 
paradise. 

Great Falls received its name from 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
when white men first viewed the 
Great Falls of the Missouri. The city 
was founded by Paris Gibson. ® 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ums SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS AT 


June 1- June 22 


all areas 


all areas 


all areas 


Camping & Outdoor Education 


Physical Education 





The Charles M. Russell Gallery 
and original studio house many of 
the works of the West’s greatest cow- 
boy artist and the city’s most famous 
son, and are open year around. 


SOUTHERN 
Asheville, N. C. — April 1-6 
ASHEVILLE is the unofficial capi- 
tal of the Western North Carolina 
‘‘Land of the Sky.’’ Set in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, it is among the 

foremost resorts of the South. 
A municipal auditorium seating 
over 3,000 people is located in the 
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New York University Camp 
Lake Sebago 
Sloatsburg, New York 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Open to undergraduate students with a major in physical 
education, camping or recreation 


SUMMER SESSION July 1- August 9 


Graduate professional courses in health, physical edu- 
cation, dance, camping, recreation and education 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


INTERSESSION June 3- June 28 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in 


SUMMER SESSION July 1- August 9 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in 


POSTSESSION August 12 - September 6 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduate Study in 


Health & Safety Education Dance 
Rehabilitation 


These lead to the B.S., M.A., and Doctorate Degrees 


Write for further information and catalog to 


DR. LEONARD A. LARSON, CHAIRMAN 
Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
School of Education, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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center of the town, and the large 
hotels are perfect for conventions. 
There is a fine metropolitan shop- 
ping section. 

Sightseeing trips are frequently 
planned to Biltmore House, most 
sumptuous private residence in 
America. Home of the late George 
Vanderbilt, the 365-room chateau 
and gardens are open year round. 

Biltmore Industries draws its 
share of attention. Here, one may see 
all the processes for turning raw 
wool into beautiful and sturdy hand- 
loomed cloth. The unique Southern 


Highland Handicraft Guild also 
makes its headquarters in Asheville. 

A day’s trip from Asheville takes 
one to view such natural wonders as 
Chimney Rock, Mount Mitchell, 
Whiteside Mountain, the Land of 
the Waterfalls, and Grandfather 
Mountain. To the west lies the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
most visited National Park in the 
country. To the east lies the scenic 
Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Surrounded as it is on all sides by 
these natural recreational areas, 
Asheville is fast becoming known as 
‘*Playground of Eastern America.’’ 


SOUTHWEST 

Long Beach, Calif. — April 13-16 
SEASHORE metropolis with a color- 
ful past dating back to the Spanish 
Dons, Long Beach is a_ beautiful 
ocean-front community. A rapidly 
growing industrial area, it boasts oil 
producing facilities beyond belief. It 
is also a recreation center, market, 
and port. 

Flags of many nations are seen in 
Long Beach harbor. Here are housed 
the huge Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard, many units of the U. S. Fleet, 
a huge fishing fleet, and nationally 
famous industrial plants. 

Recreation for the 350,000 Long 
Beach citizens is provided by a 
municipal recreation commission, 
which directs year-round activities 
in over 40 locations. The city rates 
near the top nationally in recreation- 
al services. 

For fishing fun, sports fishing 
boats operate on regular schedules. 
Pier and surf fishing are also popu- 
lar. During the past years, Long 
Beach has gained world-wide fame as 
scene of Miss Universe pageant. 

Other outstanding attractions are 
within an hour’s drive. Chief among 
them are Walt Disney’s fabulous 
new Disneyland at Anaheim, just a 
short drive through beautiful orange 
groves. Marineland, the West’s most 
famous oceanarium, is located at 
nearby Palos Verdes Hills. A touch 
of the Old West is re-created for 
Southern California’s visitors at 
world-famous Knott’s Berry Farm, 
and the pleasures of an ocean cruise 
to Catalina Island, just 22 miles off 
shore, will provide fun for visitors. * 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


In the last decade we have seen numerous definitions advanced for ‘‘ general 


education,’’ but the following seems most representative : 


**General education has 


as its objectives the development of competencies, wnderstandings, and knowledge 
that each citizen in a democratic society should possess.’’ 

With this definition in mind, we have asked representatives of our fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation, a parent, and prominent school administrator 


to answer our question of the month. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“Are our physical education programs meeting objec- 


tives of general education?” 


CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Solon B. Sudduth 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

“In past years there have evolved two 
basic philosophies which give direction 
to the physical education program in 
this country: that of educating the 
physical, and that of educating through 
the physical. The proponents of the first 
philosophy place emphasis on building 
big muscles. The ones who follow the 
second one look at the average American 
citizen as a healthy, physically propor- 
tioned, and physically fit individual who 
can effectively and fully live in a demo- 
cratie society. This second philosophy 
should be one criterion which would help 
evaluate physical education programs in 
the affirmative. 

“The physical education programs in 
our schools must be available to all 
pupils and students. They must be plan- 
ned in a progressive sequence based 
upon the needs, interests, and abilities 
of youth. Three basic criteria are nec- 
essary in planning: (1) The programs 
must be physiologically sound, (2) The 
programs must be sociologically sound, 
and (3) The programs must be psycho- 
logically sound. 

“By applying the criteria suggested 
above, along with other criteria, physical 
education can assume an important place 
in the total education program and can 
make significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of skills, attitudes, competen- 
cies, and understandings and knowledge 
that each citizen in a democratic society 
should possess.” 


PARENT 


Patricia Hagman Leonhard 
(Formerly Associate Professor of Health 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Education and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University} 


“As a parent, I am now confronted 
with an appalling urgency. Will the 
children of this generation have any 
physical education at all in their school 
lives? Overcrowded classrooms, with 
half sessions in some areas, lead to such 
practices as the overworked teacher 
turning physical education periods into 
free play or unsupervised recesses dur- 
ing which some attempt is made to give 
individualized instruction in academic 
subjects. 

“The crucial issue confronting our 
profession is the fundamental strength- 
ening of our national educational strue- 
ture to insure all-round adequate educa- 
tion programs. This means a more in- 
telligent expenditure of a _ significant 
share of our national income on the edu- 
cational system, the backbone of our 
democratic society. Certainly, we should 
not waste another year in arriving at the 
seemingly most tenable compromise 
that of federal aid for local building. 

“As a parent, I would with confidence 
place my children in the hands of the 
present day professionally prepared 
physical educators. The great concern is, 
Will there be any physical education at 
all in the schools they attend in their 
coming years of education? As educa- 
tors, as well as physical educators, we 
must lend our efforts to the strengthen- 
ing of the entire educational structure in 
order to gain our rightful place and 
make our true contributions to the ob- 
jectives of general education.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Paul J. Misner 
President, Amer. Assn. of School 


Administrators 

Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 

“There is no single nor simple answer 
to this question. No physical education 
program can be expected to meet all of 
the objectives of general education. Cer- 
tainly, a well-planned and effectively ad- 
ministered program should contribute to 
the achievement of these goals. 

“A physical education program which 
helps the individual recognize that his 
mental, spiritual, and physical well- 
being is a matter of concern to society 
as a whole is contributing to the goals 
of general education. The program 
makes a significant contribution to im- 
proved human relations when it pro- 
vides many opportunities for the prac- 
tice of good sportsmanship and team 
play—qualities of enormous importance 
in education for citizenship. 

“To the extent that programs of phys- 
ical education equip individuals with 
permanent avocational and recreational 
interests, they will contribute significant- 
ly to an increasingly important goal of 
general education—the effective use of 
leisure time.” 


ASSISTANT DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


John D. Lawther 
Pennsylvania State University 


“The first and sixth of the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education 
(1918), “Health” and “Worthy Use of 
Leisure,” pointed directly toward physi- 
cal education. Others such as “Citizen- 
ship” and “Worthy Home Membership” 
involved certain emphases in physical 
education. Mental, social, emotional and 
physiological health: socio-motor and 
recreational skills; and physical compe- 
tency are the objectives of education 
which are of special concern to physical 
education. 

“More specifically, we want the indi 
vidual to have musculature and suitable 
posture; i.e., some muscle on his bones 
and the body mechanics for its most effi- 
cient use. We want him to have a body 
so trained by breadth and variety of ac- 
tivity that it performs with unconscious, 
perfectly co-ordinated nicety of control. 

“We want him to have skills: (1) ae- 
tive skills as tools for cooperative and 
competitive social activity; and (2) 
skills for fun, for recreational outlets, 
for physical self-expression. Finally, 
we want him to have the knowledge and 
habits essential for prolonging his own 
health and fitness. 

“We are approaching these objectives 
only in those few communities which en 
dorse them and furnish both the essen 
tial facilities and the staff.” 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Jack Byrom 
Oklahoma A & M College 


“We are meeting the objectives of gen- 
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eral education in those schools where 
programs further co-recreational activi- 
ties for boys and girls; provide activities 
to insure proper physical development 
through the growing years; provide 
counselors to help them choose activities 
helpful for both in present and future 
leisure-time pursuits; provide outdoor 
recreation activities such as camping, 
hiking, and fishing; emphasize a wide 
variety of competitive sports; encourage 
students to become intelligent spectators 
as well as participants. To whatever ex- 
tent these objectives are reached in indi- 
vidual programs, to that extent are we 
meeting objectives of general education. 

“We are not meeting the objectives of 
general education in those schools where 
the instructors lack enthusiasm and lack 
interest in youth; where there is an over- 
emphasis on the interscholastie program 
to the detriment of a well-rounded pro- 
gram; where there are over-crowded 
classes with little opportunity for indi- 
vidual counseling and instruction; where 
military drill and marching in bands may 
be substituted for physical education. 
To whatever extent these things are true 
of individual programs, to that extent 
are we not meeting the objectives of 
general education.” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, SCHOOL OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ruth M. Wilson 
University of Washington 


“Current thinking in higher education 
places renewed emphasis upon a general 
education program which drives toward 
the heart of problems facing civilization 
—man’s relation to man—the human re- 
lations area. Perhaps physical educa- 
tors should re-evaluate objectives ac- 
cording to this concept. 

“To be instrumental in sending young 
men and women from universities and 
colleges with greater understanding and 
knowledge of humanity, all physical 
educators should be generally informed 
and able to communicate knowledges and 
understanding concerned with total hu- 
man relationships—in the areas of the 
humanities, history, and sciences (physi- 
eal, social, biological). 

“For example, the history of civiliza- 
tion records the importance of the high- 
ly skilled body as a survival instrument. 
In historical eras when physical achieve- 
ment was valued for its contribution to 
the participant, civilization was at its 
peak. History records the results of a 
citizenry which failed to keep fit. His- 
tory provides a strong case for objec- 
tives that stress basic motor skills which 
make it possible for individuals to live, 
work, and play efficiently, and which 
promote a physique qualified to with- 
stand the rigors and tensions of current 
living. If, as he teaches, every physical 
educator uses well each opportunity for 
appropriate application, the establish- 
ment of behavior patterns meeting gen- 
eral education goals will be promoted.” 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Robert T. Kretchmar 

Oberlin College 

“Today, more than at any time in the 
past, teachers of physical education are 
aware of the relationship between what 
they are doing and the purposes of gen- 
eral education. Unfortunately, some 
teachers see no such relationship. 

“We are making a fine contribution 
to general education by equipping chil- 
dren with sport skills and knowledges 
that will make possible a lifetime of 
wholesome satisfying social experiences. 
Experiences on the athletic field or in 
the gymnasium are an integral part of 
our social scene and as conducted in 
many schools are an experience in dem- 
ocratic living. This is not a preparation 
for living. This is life. 

“In our zeal we must not forget that 
some educators consider our program a 
diversion from the business at hand 
rather than a part of it. Recently, the 
president of a state university, in re- 
sponse to a question, remarked: ‘We 
will have difficulty enough in getting eol- 
leges underway without being concerned 
with such funny stuff as basketball and 
other sports.’ 

“Here is a challenge to all of us. Un- 
less we meet it by showing how we are 
meeting the objectives of general educa- 
tion, we may find our programs cur- 
tailed, if not eliminated, as colleges grap- 
ple with the very real problems ahead.” 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION DIRECTOR 


Jack F. George 

Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 

“The objectives of physical education 
are basically the same as those of gen- 
eral education. Only the tools used in 
accomplishing results differ from those 
of other subject areas. One of the de- 
sired goals of our educational efforts is 
worthy use of leisure time. Certainly, 
this purpose is most appropriate for 
physical education. Our profession 
should be meeting the needs of this ob- 
jective more than any other phase of 
the curriculum. Are we? 

“In this writer’s opinion, our efforts 
to fulfill this obligation might be classi- 
fied as an example of pathetic apathy. 
There are isolated indications of real 
effort in this area, but as a profession, 
it seems we are operating an antiquated 
program. Lack of courage to experi- 
ment and depart from the traditional; 
failure to alter curriculum offerings as 
demanded by a changing society; too 
little real and conscientious interpreta- 
tion of our program to the public; and 


lack of understanding of the needs of 


today’s youth to serve as an indictment 
of our efforts. 

“Specifically, are we really teaching 
recreational skills which ean be utilized 
for a lifetime of enjoyment or are the 
traditional activities being taught which 





are inappropriate for out-of-school 
youth and consequently discarded at the 
age of 20 or thereabouts? Is our lead- 
ership receiving this change in emphasis 
at the teacher education level? Are our 
facilities in the average public school 
reflecting the increased need for recre- 
ation skill training? Is the “family” 
idea receiving attention in relation to 
recreational activities that a family can 
do together? Certainly, we have some- 
thing to offer in reuniting this disinte- 
grating unit which is the basis of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

“Are there needs reflected in our skill 
teaching? Are we as teachers setting the 
example in our own recreational living 
or do we just talk a good game?” 


SUMMARY 


Major points stressed by this month’s 
contributors are summarized as follows: 

1. Physical education programs must 
be developed to include all students, with 
a progressive sequence based upon their 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

2. There must be a fundamental 
strengthening of the national educational 
structure to insure adequate educational 
programs for all children. 

3. We can realize the goals of general 
education through programs of physical 
education which enable the individual to 
recognize that his mental, spiritual, and 
physical well-being is a matter of con- 
cern to society as a whole. 

4. Education for citizenship, a pri- 
mary goal of general education, can be 
realized through programs of physical 
education which provide opportunities 
for good sportsmanship and team play. 

5. The objectives of general educa- 
tion ean be realized only in those com- 
munities which recognize and accept the 
objectives of general education and fur- 
nish essential facilities and staff. 

6. We are making contributions to 
the goals of general education in those 
programs that equip children with sports 
skills knowledges that will make possible 
a lifetime of wholesome, satisfying so- 
cial experiences. 

7. We are failing to meet the objec- 
tives of general education in those pro- 
grams which lack the courage to experi- 
ment; those which fail to interpret our 
programs to the publie and those which 
lack understanding of needs of youth. * 


BASIC ISSUE IN MARCH 


“Little League Baseball, Biddy Basketball, 
Midget Football, interschool athletics, and 
similar activities for elementary school 
age children now have nation-wide partici- 
pation, Estimates indicate more than two 
million are participating and the trend is 
upward. Many in the AAHPER feel that 
we should accept this development and 
furnish professional leadership, super- 
vision, and instruction, Others in AAHPER 
feel that such programs are undesirable 
and should be discouraged or eliminated. 
What do you think?” 
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Cen tewn\® 


A CENTURY OF PARADOX AND PRIDE 


by PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


IN 1857 Cyrus Field made his first at- 
tempt to join continents by the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable. 

In 1957, nations of all continents will 
co-operate in a project to join the world 
with outer space—the Geophysical Year 
and the first attempt to launch a man- 
made satellite. 

Cyrus Field’s cable-laying effort suc- 
ceeded on his fifth attempt in 1866 The 
success of world scientists when they 
project their instrument-laden miniature 
moon off the coast of Florida next July 
cannot be predicted. Between the two 
attempts lie the telephone, the radio, 
television, radar, the automobile, the air- 
plane, jet propulsion, the electronic cal- 
culator, the split atom, the H-bomb. 


DRASTIC CHANGE IN SCHOOLS 


During this century of tremendous 
world change, the schools of America 
have not stood still. They too have ex- 
perienced drastic change, progressing 
from early emphasis on the “subject” or 
task and on disciplining the child to 
conform to adult will, to modern think- 
ing which regards the child as the center 
of all educational planning. 

Four major reforms of the 1800’s eon- 
tributed to our modern school system, 
according to NEA Centennial Historian 
Edgar B. Wesley: Object teaching, 
which reached great popularity in the 
1860’s; the kindergarten movement in the 
1870’s; the principle of “learning by 
doing” accepted in the 1880’s; and the 
child-study movement of the 1890’s. Re- 
sults of these early reforms are so com- 
pletely integrated into our schools today 
that we accept them as commonplace, 
natural school functions. 


TYPICAL 1857 SCHOOL 


A typical American school a century 
ago consisted of one room of hard 
benches and tables. All grade levels were 
taught in the same room by a stern 
school “master” or “marm” who relied 
on a heavy ruler to keep order. Text- 
books contained few or no illustrations, 
and reading materials were heavy. It 
was assumed that subject matter was 
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like medicine—the more bitter, the bet- 
ter. There was debate over whether or 
not the “will of the child should be com- 
pletely broken.” The purpose was to 
teach the subject, not the child. 

In that day of teaching by vague de- 
seriptions and ambiguous rules, educa- 
tion was sorely in need of reform. Early 
proponents of liberating the child from 
the shackles of the subject, however, 
were branded as heretics, and not until 
the 1860’s did new ideas slowly begin to 
creep into the schools. Then the advance 
was a step at a time. 


CHILD STUDY 


The child study movement of the 
1890’s raised the child to a new dignity 
and importance. The whole child as an 
individual—ineluding his health—became 
the center of the educational system. 

But the acceptance of health and 
physical education as a job for the school 
did not come without a struggle. In 
1884, W. T. Harris, once NEA president 
and U. §. Commissioner of Education, 
voiced the opinion of many when he 
declared: “As a matter of fact, peda- 
gogy is indifferent to physical education. 
... It is not its [the school’s] function 
to teach the art of health. ...It is a 
matter of history that physical educa- 
tion does not belong to the school.” 

Interest in child health grew with the 
expansion of child study, and in 1894 
the NEA Department of Child Study 
was created. From that department 
AAHPER evolved. 

In observing its centennial, NEA ealls 
members of AAHPER and others to an 
appreciative review of the schools’ prog- 
ress over the past 100 years. Special 
attention is urged to the many school 
problems with which the century ends. 

The second Centennial objective—“To 
Stimulate Action to Provide Adequate 
Edueation for the Increasing Millions of 
Children” — emphasizes NEA’s continu- 
ing efforts to further its stated purpose, 
“to promote the cause of popular edu- 
cation in the United States” .. . based 
on a firm conviction that a century’s ex- 
perienced has proved, “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” * 
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buyers for nearly half a century. 
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100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 
Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Alu- 
minum Table Tennis Table featuring 
Durability and Economy. Sturdily 
Constructed to Withstand Extreme 
Abuse from Play and Weather. Built 
to Last a Life-time. 
@ Regulation Bounce and Con- 
struction. 
e Attractively Finished with 
Green Anodized Non-Glare 


Surface. 

@ In 2 Sections — 4 legs Each 
Section. 

e@ When Separated Has Many 
uses. 


@ No Maintenance or Replace- 
ment Problems. 

@ Many Times More Economical 
Than Wooden Tables. 

e A tremendous success in Col- 
leges, Schools, Camps, etc. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & 
CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 
Outdoor and Indoor Recreation 
Centers, Playgrounds, Resorts, 
Clubs, Camps, Ocean-going 
Vessels, Etc. 

For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 
760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEDICINE IN ACTION. Margaret O. Hyde. 
New York 36: McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Ine. 1956. 160 pp. Illus. $2.75. Doctors 
and nurses, laboratory technicians, re- 
searchers, therapists are all part of the 
modern health team. In this book we 
learn something of the manner in which 
they co-ordinate their activities. Exten- 
sive and helpful charts of career fields 
and opportunities and the training re- 
quired in each are provided. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE OPPOSITE SEX. 
William C. Menninger, M.D., Lester A. 
Kirkendall, Clifford R. Adams, and oth- 
ers, under the auspices of Science Re- 
search Associates. New York 10: Sterling 
Publishing Co., Ine., The Sterling Bldg. 
1956. 190 pp. $2.95. The book discusses 
sogial relationships of all types, from 
first dating to marriage, including such 
important subjects as: Enjoying your 
leisure time, how to become a better lead- 
er, how to know what your problems are, 
and looking ahead to marriage. Written 
in readable, easy-to-understand style, 
with many examples taken from real life 
and presented dramatically, it gives 
young people (and their elders) practi- 
cal information on an all-important and 
absorbing subject. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION —A Textbook for 
Professional Students. Rev. ed. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer. New York: Harper Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St. 1956. 488 pp. $5.00. The new 
edition of this text has been completely 
rewritten. While it still presents princi- 
ples which should guide and direct physi- 
cal education programs, new content has 
been added which makes it more practi- 
eal and specific. New chapters present 
material on evaluation, curriculum ex- 
perimentation, and the relationship be- 
tween physical education and biological 
science. Written for professional stu- 
dents, it deals with the moral and spiri- 
tual values which will serve teachers as 
framework for the attitudes and practice 
used in their physical education classes. 


GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
Rev. ed. Publications Committee of 
NSGWS. Wash. D.C.: NSGWS, 1201 
16th St., NW. 1957. 36 pp. 50¢. This 
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revised edition of the NSGWS best sell- 
er presents many games which can be 
used in large classes and for recreational 
groups. New games and _ illustrations 
have been added. Marianne Blenkinsop 
was Chairman of the Committee which 
prepared this edition. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING. Raymond 
Weiss for the Dept. of the Air Force. 
Wash. D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1956. 168 pp. 
55¢. This manual is a guide for plan- 
ning physical conditioning programs 
geared to individual and group needs. 
3asics of conducting and administer- 
ing a physical conditioning program 
are presented. Specific activities are de- 
scribed in detail only when special guid- 
ance is necessary in adapting the activity 
to Air Force needs. The need for physi- 
eal conditioning, program planning, pro- 
gram activities, techniques of instruc- 
tion, program organization and adminis- 
tration, and physical conditioning evalu- 
ation are covered. 


OFFICIAL VOLLEYBALL GUIDE. U. §. Vol- 
leyball Assn. Berne, Ind.: U.S. Volley- 
ball Printer, Box 109. 1957. 180 pp. 
Illus. 75¢ (Quantity prices available 
upon request). This new volleyball ref- 
erence guide with official rules has just 
been issued. The rules have been sys- 
tematically codified and co-ordinated 
with the international rules to provide 
logical transition from recreational to 
organized tournament, national, and in- 
ternational play on into Pan American 
and Olympic competition for men and 
women. 

The many feature articles, reports of 
activity in various parts of the country, 
and developments of the game in schools, 
colleges, industry, Armed Services, na- 
tional organizations, and in other coun- 
tries make this a veritable treasure chest 
of information. 

A new feature is the large fold-out 
page suitable for posting on bulletin 
boards, showing consecutive winners and 
runners-up of major national champion- 
ships from the start of each to the pres- 
ent time. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE"T" FORMATION. 
James B. Bonder. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 


C. Brown Co. 1956. 249 pp. Illus. $4.00. 
An elementary textbook for the begin- 


ning coach, this book gives very complete 
treatment of offensive and defensive fun- 
damentals. Team play is also included, 
with examples from many colleges using 
the “T.” Opening chapter on the Coach- 
ing Profession is a good feature. Ex- 
cellent illustrations and diagrams accom- 
pany the text. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF COMPETITIVE SWIM- 
MING. Bela Rajki. Budapest, Hungary : 
University Printing House. Distributed 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33. 1956. 89 pp. Illus. $4.50. 
The author is an internationally known 
aquatic expert from Hungary. The 
breast, butterfly, dolphin, back and front 
crawl strokes are completely covered. A 
one-year training program is given, and 
a chapter is devoted to outstanding per- 
sonalities in swimming. The author’s 
own photographs supplement the 89 
pages of text and cover every detail. 
Over 500 sequence photos tell the story 
of swimming in superb style. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG FOOTBALLERS. 
Tom Finney. Distributed by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Museum Press, London. 1956. 112 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. A complete treatment of 
soecer—not American football—by one 
of England’s greatest players. Funda- 
mentals, team play, conditioning, strate- 
gy, history of the game are all covered 
very well. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. Know the Game 
Series. Rugby Football Union of London. 
Distributed by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Educational 
Productions, Ltd., London. 1956. 48 pp. 
Illus. 75¢. Rugby fundamentals are 
featured along with a brief treatment of 
game administration, equipment, and 
playing rules. Diagrams and illustra 
tions supplement the text. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


OMNIBUS OF FUN. Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. New York: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1956. 625 pp. 
$7.95. Here are thousands of ways to 
help everybody of all ages anywhere to 
relax and enjoy being alive with other 
people. It’s a cyclopedia of the what-to- 
do, when-to-do, and how-to-do that ex- 
plains an almost unlimited variety of 
good times. It’s for use at home, school, 
church, community center, service club 
luncheon, women’s club gathering, or- 
ganization banquet, teen party, frater- 
nity or sorority affair, playground, 
camp, vacation resort, ete. 


INTEGRATION, DESEGREGATION, SEGRE- 
GATION. Frede Imrey. New York 17: 
Young Adult Council of the Natl. Social 
Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St. 1956. 
52 pp. 40¢. The author has broad ex- 
perience in the preparation of inter- 
group relations materials. Research of 
(Continued on page 40) 
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New (2nd) Edition! 


Byrd’s 
Textbook 
Of 
College 
Hygiene 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square 


Philadelphia 5 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 























Carefully Revised 


For this New (2nd ) Edition Dr. Byrd 
has skillfully brought his text up-to- 
date without making any radical de- 
parture in organization. 


e Every chapter has been carefully 
scrutinized, rewritten where neces- 
sary and new material added 
throughout. 


e The four chapters on Alcohol have 
been condensed to three. 


e New chapters are included on Skin 
Diseases and Community Health. 


e New line drawings and photo- 


graphs have been added. 


e A New Teacher’s Key is also in- 
cluded. 


Informally Authoritative 


Dr. Byrd’s approach is interesting 
and valid. Problems are discussed 
from a personal point of view and, 
where applicable, in the light of com- 
munity relationships. Functional and 
public health aspects of the various 
subjects are stressed, rather than 
basic anatomy and physiology, which 
the author feels students already 
know. 

There is excellent coverage of such 
topics as: health in marriage; causes 
of mental illness; common emotional 
problems; overweight and under- 
weight; fatigue and rest; tobacco and 
health; alcoholism and its effects; 
narcotics; cancer; tuberculosis; poli- 
omyelitis; high blood pressure; acci- 
dents; health and atomic develop- 
ments. 

This text is based on a survey of the 
interests of junior college, college 
and university students, making it of 
primary importance to today’s youth. 
By OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D., M.D., Professor 
of Education and Director, Department of Hy- 
giene, Stanford University, California. About 475 


pages, illustrated. 
New (2nd) Edition—Ready in February. 
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: We also make Gym Mats and Covers. 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


- Sports Company ax! 


380 N. Marquette St. 
4 FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





5 BRAND NEW 
SET TCM tele) 4435 


PACKED WITH 
EXPERTS 
TIPS AND 


HELP YOU 
CATCH 
MORE FISH! 


EXPERT or beginner, you'll enjoy these 5 brand 
new booklets covering BAIT CASTING, SPIN- 
NING, FLY FISHING, SALT WATER, and 
PUSH-BUTTON FISHING, plus Joe Godfrey’s 
1957 Fishing Calendar showing best days to 
fish. Full of tips and tricks, with information 
on tackle selection, where to find the big ones, 
and how to go after them. Get your 5 free 
books NOW ...no obligation! 


GREATEST NAME IN 
RODS + REELS « LINES 


Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. J-!, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me the FREE booklets and fishing calendar. 


TRICKS 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 
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Books (From page 38) 


literature on the subject and consulta- 
tions with specialists in the field pre- 
ceded the compilation of the document, 
which presents a brief resume of how 
segregation began, legal efforts toward 
desegregation, and the role of voluntary 
organizations in desegregation. 


BRIEF OF THE OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB 
OF AMERICA. Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1. 1956. 23 pp. Boating can be kept 
one of the safest of all sports by making 
minor adjustments in present federal 
boating regulations, securing uniformity 
of safe boating laws, expanding water- 
front facilities, broadening boating safe- 
ty education programs, and continuing 
technical improvements in boats, motors 
and marine equipment, according to the 
Outboard Boating Club of America, na- 
tional organization of boating enthusi- 
asts and manufacturers and sellers of 
boating equipment.. This brief prepared 
by OBC for presentation to the U. S 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries which is 
conducting hearings to determine “the 
necessity or desirability of additional 
legislation to regulate pleasure boating 
in the interest of safety.” 


GENERAL INTEREST 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chieago. Also available from AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 1956. 
150 pp. $2.50. Here are the latest rec- 
ommendations and ideas presented by 
America’s leading facilities specialists. 
City planners, architects, landscape ar- 
chitects, schoolhouse-construction con- 
sultants, and engineers joined with out- 
standing athletic, recreation, physical 
and health education leaders in produc- 
ing this indispensable facilities plan- 
book. A complete cover-to-cover revi- 
sion of the original Facilities Guide, it is 
the result of the Second National Facili- 
ties Conference held at Michigan State 
University in 1956, which was sponsored 
by 14 national organizations and fi- 
nanced by the Athletic Institute. 

WHAT SHALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEACH? Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Wash. 6, D.C.: 
Natl. Edueation Assn., 1201-16th St., 
N. W. 1956. 227 pp. $3.75. This year- 
book is a challenge to workers in second- 
ary education to explore, experiment, 
and seek new answers to problems of 
high school curriculum. It identifies 
basic issues and problems related to the 
crucial question of what high schools 
should teach. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
What Can You Do? Research Needs in Traffic 
Safety Education. Natl. Commission on 








Joffre 
BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 





Also jeaturing Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WITH 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
e Send for Free Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 








Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 





‘Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100% wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250-D 6th Street, San Pedro, California 





Oe Pe 

ROCKY ITNT TEACHERS 
V0 6) ad ob a 

410 Guaranty Bank Bidg., Denve:. —. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 














BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
A special course at the 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO’S 
Eleventh Summer Session 
Oslo, Norway 
6 weeks, July 6 to August 16, 1957 


Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
ee Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
and. 


WRITE: Oslo S School Admissi Office 


In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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Safety Education. Wash. 6, D. C.: Natl. 
Education Assn., 1201-16th St., N. W. 
1956. 20 pp. 50¢. 
Health Education Materials Catalogue. South 
Dakota State Dept. of Health, Health 
Education Section, Pierre, 8S. Dak. 1956- 
57. 39 pp. 
Thirty-First Annual Report of the Health Serv- 
ice Department. Denver Public Schools. 
1956. 28 pp. 
The Children We Teach. Nina Ridenour. 
New York 19: Mental Health Materials 
Center, Inc., 1790 Broadway. 1956. Illus. 
56 pp. 
Salt in Your Diet. Salt Inst., 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 22 pp. 
Our Schools Plan Safe Living. Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA. 
Wash. 6, D.C.: 1201-16th St. N. W. 
1956. 32 pp. 75¢ 

Physical Education and Athletics 
Know the Game Badminton. The Badminton 
Assn. of England. New York: Sport- 
Shelf (Distributors), 10 Overlook Ter- 
race. 1956. 40 pp. 75¢. 
Know the Game Netball. All-England Net- 
ball Assn. New York: SportShelf 
(Distributors), 10 Overlook Terrace. 
1956. 40 pp. 75¢. 
Learning Through Play—A Physical Education 
Guide for Elementary and Junior High School. 
Rey. ed. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Henry 
A. Vaughn, State Dept. of Publie In- 
struction, 1956, 318 pp. $3.00 
Official NSGWS Basketball Scorebook for 
Girls and Women. Rev. ed. Wash., D. C.: 
NSGWS, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 
64 pp. 75¢. 
Baseball Pals. Matt Christopher. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St. 
1956. 117 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Recreation. Public Housing Administra- 
tion; Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
ey. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 1956. 
8 pp. $5.00 per 100 copies. 

Summary of the National Community Confer- 
ence. The National Council for Com- 
munity Improvement, 818 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1. 1956. 12 pp. 
Amphibians and Reptiles of Georgia. Ber- 
nard §. Martof. Athens, Ga.: U. of Ga. 
Press. 1956. 94 pp. $2.00. 
Public Recreation Agencies. California Rec- 
reation Commission. Publication 56-1. 
Sacramento, Calif.: Documents Section, 
State Printing Office. 1956. 75¢ 48 pp. 
The True Book of Animals of the Sea and 
Shore. Illa Podendorf. Chicago: Chil- 
dren’s Press. 1956. 47 pp. $2.00. 
African Safari. Edward W. Pastore. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1956. 231 
pp. $3.00. 

General Interest 


How to Use Audio-Visual Materials. John 
W. Bachman. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1956. 60 pp. 
$1.00. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





The ADMINISTRATION of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES, Temple University; and ESTHER 
FRENCH, Illinois State Normal University. A basic textbook designed 
for physical education courses as well as for supervisors and teachers 
in the field. Presents sound administrative standards and policies for 
handling the problems imposed by increased enrollments. Covers active 
programs for girls and boys; intramural, interscholastic, and inter- 
collegiate programs. 383 pp., 76 ills. $4.50 


FOLK DANCING in HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE—2nd Edition—Just Published! 


GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University; and KATHLEEN GRUPPE 
MERRILL, University of Miami. This colorful, newly revised textbook 
presents a collection of foreign and American dances that requires many 
different formations and types of performances. The explicit directions 
are written clearly and concisely. Book presents appropriate musical 
scores with explanations of the step patterns for each measure; also a 
list of suitable recordings. 90 pp., 25 ills., 20 musical scores. 82 x 11. 

$3.50 


CONDITIONING EXERCISES 
for GIRLS and WOMEN 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, Texas State College for Women; MARY 
ELLA MONTAGUE, Sam Houston State College; and ABBIE RUT- 
LEDGE, Purdue University. A textbook for students and teachers who 
must plan and conduct a program of suitable exercises adapted to the 
needs and abilities of girls and women in secondary schools and colleges. 
Establishes a sound anatomical and physiological basis for exercises and 
analyzes them for the development of endurance, strength, flexibility, and 
body control. 116 pp., 41 ills., 15 musical scores. 8/2 x 11. $3.50 


PREVENTIVE and CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois. Provides a sound basis 
for a program through: a clear presentation of the physiology of exer- 
cise—coverage of the effects of disease and malformation on the body— 
an emphasis on the integration of preventive measures in the regular 
physical education program—a complete discussion of physical therapy. 
The corrective exercises appear throughout, together with directions for 
prescription and administration. 312 pp., 114 ills., tables; Rev. Ed. $ 
4.00 


HEALTH EDUCATION in Elementary Schools 


HELEN LESLIE COOPS, University of Cincinnati. This practical text- 
book covers the basic purposes and instructional possibilities of teaching 
health education in the first eight grades. Contains activities and projects 
for planned learning experiences for pupils and also 15 teaching units 
fully developed and described. Each unit treats the background, pre- 
liminaries, activities, and notes the results from the point of view of 


both the teacher and supervisor. 279 pp., 26 ills. $3.50 


PRINCIPLES of RECREATION 


JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Analyzes the cultural significance of the recreation profession and fully 
examines the responsibilities and functions involved. Presents an over- 
view of the status of recreation as provided by municipal, state, federal, 
and school authorities. The book concludes with helpful suggestions 
which recreation leaders can employ to realize a community recreation 


program. 310 pp. $3.75 


Send for complete list of books 
in Physical Education, Sports, and Recreation. 
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Coach 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men's Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOLF SWING 


by LARRY PAPE 
Director of Athletics and Golf Coach, Fresno State College 


THERE ARE many good instructional 
books on golf and a thousand different 
ways to teach the learner. Grasping a 
clear picture of the basic fundamentals 
of the swing is one of the primary diffi- 
culties that faces the beginning golfer. 
Usually, he gets a general idea of the 
essential features of the swing, but has 
trouble understanding how one funda- 
mental blends into the others to form 
the total swing pattern. 

After a number of years of teaching 
golf to college students — men and wom- 
eri—we have, for instructional purposes, 
broken down the swing into four phases. 
We attempt to get across to our golf 
classes the picture of the four phases 
before they ever begin to swing a club. 
We have found that learning is best 
achieved when the learner has a clear 
notion of what is necessary, and why, to 
attain the desired results. Once the pat- 
tern is understood, the learner is in posi- 
tion to profit from practice. 

The four phases of the golf swing as 
discussed below are for full shots. 


First Phase 


The stance depends upon the club that 
is used. Body weight should be balanced. 
This is made possible by pressing the 
toes against the tops of the shoes. In all 
shots the knees should be bent slightly, 
as if one is about to sit down. 

For a right-handed golfer, the swing 
is initiated by a turning of the hips from 
left to right. The shoulders turn as the 
hips turn, and the arms turn with the 
shoulders; it is all one solid motion. The 
club is not picked up with the hands. 
Throughout the entire swing the left arm 
remains straight. In this beginning of 
the swing, the hands should operate sim- 
ply as extensions of the arms. There is 
no hand action in this initial movement. 
If the swing starts correctly, the elub- 
head starts low along the ground and 
follows the turn of the body. If this 
first movement is incorrect, and in a 
great percentage of players it is, it is 
almost impossible to get good results. 
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During this stage of the swing, the 
weight, which has largely centered on 
the ball and heel of the left foot, begins 
to shift to the heel of the right foot. The 
shift of weight from the left foot finds 
the weight that remains on the left side 
centering along the entire inner edge of 
the foot. This rolling action takes place 
with no lifting of the left heel during 
the entire first phase of the swing. 


Second Phase 


The body continues to turn, hips and 
shoulders turning together. The arms 
follow the wind-up of the body. As the 
arms rise, the wrists are gradually 
eocked. This cocking of the wrist is 
executed correctly when the wrist move- 
ment is that which occurs if the palms 
are placed together and in front of the 
body, the thumbs being brought toward 
the body. 

During the finish of the backswing, 
care must be taken to keep the left elbow 
straight. The beginner usually has a dif- 
ficult time in preventing the elbow trom 
bending. In instructing the beginner, 
we always insist on a short backswing 
and no bending of the elbow. Proper 
wrist action and arm lift on the back- 
swing — arms must stay in the grooved 
are — are both essential in this phase. 

As the clubhead approaches that posi- 
tion of the backswing where it is paral- 
lel to the ground, the left heel begins to 
lift slightly and the weight shifts to the 
right heel. Care must be taken not to 
permit the right foot to roll toward the 
outer edge. At the top of a full swing 
with a wood, the only weight remaining 
on the left foot is on the outer edge of 
the big toe. On shorter clubs this trans- 
ference of weight is not as pronounced. 


Third Phase 


There is a slight pause at the top of 
the backswing before beginning the 
downswing. This pause permits the 
backswing to be completed before start- 
ing the club downward. Without the 
pause, the swing becomes too fast and 


jerky, and proper action of the club- 
head is made impossible. 

The downswing is initiated by pulling 
down the heel of the left hand. This ac- 
tion may be compared with the pulling 
on a rope. At the exact time the left 
hand is started down, the left hip moves 
forward. Another way of expressing 
the same thing is to say that as the hands 
start down the weight is transferred to 
the left heel. 

The correct hand and wrist action on 
the start of the downswing finds the 
swing started down with absolutely no 
uneocking of the right wrist or turning 
of the shoulders. 

It takes a lot of “thinking” practice 
to master this crucial phase of the golf 
swing. Of course, a steady head through- 
out the swing is essential; however, no- 
where in the swing is it more important 
to think of head position than at this 
time. 

The usual error, at this point, is for 
the beginner to raise his head on the 
backswing as well as move it backwards. 
This error is common when the hip ac- 
tion is incorrect. The error is magnified 
at the top by permitting the head to dip 
as the hands start down. Any sway, or 
raising or lowering of the head, destroys 
the shot. 

As the hands enter the hitting area, 
the weight has largely been shifted to 
the left leg, and the left hip has turned 
well out of the way of the shot. 


Fourth Phase 


As the hands enter the hitting area, 
the wrists are still cocked; that is, the 
right hand has not yet begun to work. 
At this point, the wrists are uncocked 
and the ball is hit with the power derived 
from, fast hand action at the ball; this is 
what gives the ball the long ride. Any 
premature uncocking of the wrists will 
result in a weakly hit ball. No matter 
how much effort is applied, the ball will 
not travel far or straight. 

Lunging forward with the upper body 
and head must be avoided. If the swing 
is correct up to this point, the body from 
the hips down moves forward smoothly 
while the portion above the hips remains 
behind the swing. All of the motion up 
to this point is designed to allow the 
hands to hit the ball. 

At contact with the ball, the club must 
be allowed to finish its natural path; 
that is, the clubhead follows the line to 
the hole until the wrists naturally begin 
to turn. The club must hit into and 
through the ball, with the head held 
steady until the arms are fully extended 
in front of the ball. 

The finish of the swing finds the hands 
well up above the head, and the head 
turned toward the line of flight of the 
ball but at the same level as at the start; 
there is no straightening up. The weight 
has now shifted to the left foot. All ten- 
sion has left the right side, and the right 
big toe is the only part of the right foot 
that remains on the ground. 
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Lambert - St. Louis Air Terminal 


Architects: Hellmuth, Yamasaki & 
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le the beautiful functional buildings 
now rising, tomorrow 1s already 
here... and so are tomorrow’s he 


floor problems. E 








The past 50 years has seen unbelievable progress in the development of new forms, new 
materials, new harmony of design —and the unveiling of new concepts of floor treatment 
which makes the modern functional floor practicable. 


Hillyard, celebrating its 50th Anniversary, pledges significant contributions in 
continuing development of safe, economical floor treatments with proper built-in 
light reflective beauty. Limitless research, farsighted management and a 
nationwide staff of experts in floor treatment will guide Hillyard’s second fifty 
years to new heights of service. Working closely with architects, builders, 
administrators and custodians, we are confident we shall help achieve yet higher stand- 
ards for functional floor use and beauty 

in buildings “Where Tomorrow Begins.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 





BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











=> 
Wonderful HELANCA a 


boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 

freedom, because it’s made of the 

amazing new §$-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 





In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 
In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 

Short...2.95 


SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-157, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. &. 4 
1612 Broadway, N.Y. 

New York * Boston 
Chicago « los Angeles 






Hollywood + Son Fran- DANCER's ast 
se - 7S COssier sinc’ * 
cisco + San Moteo 2 Su 
Montreal+ Toronto GS \ 





SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 








CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


SCHOOL % DANCE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


“America’s Center 


for 
Modern Dance” 


JULY 8- AUGUST 18 


Tenth Season 


1957 


Write for Details and Application 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


A QUESTION AND A CHALLENGE 


by DOROTHY MADDEN, Editor 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


ALONG WITH all the other good reso- 
lutions and annual New Year “stock- 
taking” that human beings seem to do, 
may I suggest that we dance educators 
have a look at an item or two in the 
field of modern dance. My concern, and 
I believe the concern of all of us, stems 
from articles written within the last year 
by John Martin. 

Mr. Martin holds a position of great 
respect in the literature of modern dance. 
It is a great loss to all of us in dance 
education that his books America Danc- 
ing and Introduction to American Dance 
are out of print. His books are read by 
all of our students and I am sure all of 
us advocate reading his column, as he is 
one of our leading dance erities. In fact, 
it was through the suggestion of modern 
dancers who had great respect for his 
intelligence ard ability in the field that 
he became dance critic of the New York 
Times. As such, he is an influential and 
widely read columnist. Because of his 
established reputation, we may well con- 
cern ourselves with two points of view 
which seem to run through his recent 
articles. One involves principles, visions, 
and a where-are-we-going attitude, 
which we find justifiable. The second, 
concerning seemingly destructive criti- 
cism, we view with surprise, disturbance, 
and questioning. 


What Modern Dance Is 

In June 1955 dancers were cautioned 
by Mr. Martin to review what modern 
dance is—to “take stock”; to think, in 
essence, about our directions and prin- 
ciples. The idea of self-inventory is 
never harmful to anyone. If one is on 
the right track, it serves as reinforce- 
ment; if not, then the discovery is a 
revelation, and revisions can be made. 

It is wise to. stop for a moment, to re- 
member, to consider how modern dance 
educators came into being. We owe 
much gratitude to Margaret H’Doubler 
for her vision in realizing the educative 
values of modern dance, and for usher- 
ing in a new era with this insight. Her 
principles, and ideas were founded on 
those she had experienced with the great 


artists in the field. Her principles and 
theirs are essentially the same—that of 
dance experience through discovery vf 
movement: “To dance significantly, to 
experiment in movement”; “No one in- 
vents movement Movement is dis- 
covered.” (Graham) I wish my dance 
to reflect some experience of my own in 
relationship to the outside world’; 
“Dance movement should be fundamen- 
tally dramatic—human, not decorative, 
geometric, or mechanical” . and “to 
express what passes through or close to 
the dancer’s experience.” (Humphrey) 

And if we look back to our very be- 
ginnings, when the road was indicated, 
but not yet taken: “It is only a har- 
monious and well adapted instrument 
whose movements express not only the 
movement of the body, but also the 
thoughts and feelings of the soul” (Dun- 
can) ... or, as Mr. Martin puts it, 
Isadora Dunear conceived of dance as 
“the translation of subjective experi- 
ence into overt movement.” 

We can afford to ask ourselves if we 
are carrying out the vision, the princi- 
ples, and not the imitation of styles. We 
are doing no service to the idea behind 
modern dance if we make imitators in 
dance. We must be sure that we not only 
investigate and discover movement, but 
also uphold the other half—the disecov- 
ery of the creative process—and see to 
the expression of one through the other. 

These questions we can ask ourselves 
and answer for ourselves. All this is on 
the constructive side of the ledger. 





Wide Horizons 

On a seemingly destructive side, 1 
question, am surprised and disturbed. 
From June 1955, in answer to the state- 
ment that modern dancers are “still 
trading on the achievements of two or 
three masters and show little or no visi- 
ble inclination to move forward,” I 
would say that geniuses are few, far be- 
tween, and unique. Twenty years is not 
too long a period to be building a new 
form. It seems to me that we are in 
that time Mr. Martin himself prophesied, 
when we are expanding and fulfilling the 
principles of the two or three masters, 
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the enrichment of those discoveries. The 
form has not become decadent or empty. 
There are times when even a genius “lays 
an egg.” We quite agree that new and 
tresh approaches are our continuous 
effort, search, and concern, and that less 
than this is not carrying out the idea 
of modern dance. I cannot feel that we 
are going in “ever diminishing circles” 
but rather, if one looks beyond the lim- 
its of the Manhattan skyline, quite the 
contrary. In fact, modern dance has in- 
creasingly wider horizons both in loca- 
tion and ideas, with contributions gladly 
accepted in sister dance fields. 
Provincialism 

We question heartily the intimation 
that no dance audience exists outside of 
New York City, both in relation to the 
article about Connecticut College and 
that about Washington, D. C. We find 
this provincialism, where it should be 
least expected. Many great modern 
dances can afford to be seen in New 
York and elsewhere, over and over. It 
is certainly quite true of dance, as it is 
of any of the performing arts that per- 
formance times may vary. This is part 
of the nature of such things and not a 
matter of location. 


Repertoire 

Speaking of the repetition of dances, 
we must also begin to realize that mod- 
ern dance is at the point of building a 
repertoire of the great dances of its 
artists, just as certain ballets have be- 
come part of time-honored tradition. 
This is to the advantage of all in the 
field, certainly, and that would include 
students in dance education who would 
have the opportunity and privilege of 
actually performing in some of the 
dances which are examples of their heri- 
tage. For example, Doris Humphrey’s 
Shakers has been performed twice this 
past year by student groups. 
Encouraging New Dancers 

Connecticut College will answer for 
itself, I am sure, regarding the unhappy 
reviews and questions posed by Mr. Mar- 
tin regarding last summer. As partici- 
pant, and representative of many who 
feel the same way, I regret the negative 
and rather destructive feelings evoked 
by Mr. Martin regarding last’ summer’s 
efforts, purpose, and summer festival. 
(The point of view was aimed at all 
modern dance as well as the specific in- 
stances mentioned.) Many new artists 
appeared and new companies performed. 
While perhaps some of the results did 
not measure up to past contributions in 
some minds—here we may differ, this 
being the privilege of Americans, critic 
or otherwise—the presence of so many 
new artists was itself an attainment and 
a credit to the planners of the session. 

At least, this means encouragement of 
new artists, visiting artists, new dancers. 
For that, in our particular position as 
dance educators, we must rejoice, since 
many colleges and universities through- 
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Designed Specially For Use In: 
KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Song Plays 

Folk Dances 

Play Party Games 
Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed throughout with adequate retards 


wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been 


used. 

F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 

F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 


Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did you Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush 
Carrousel 
F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 
1185 Gay Musician 
Shoo Fly 
1186 Brown Eyed Mary 
Oh Susannah 
1187 Shoemaker’s Dance 
Danish Dance of Greeting 
Children’s Polka 
F 1188 The Muffin Man 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bleking 
1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 
1190 How Do You Do My Partner 
I Should Like To Go To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 
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F 1191 Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 
F 1192 Skip To My Lou 


Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 








Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 
to have started because you did not 
have Folkraft records when you were 
a child... 





Each record is packed individually and in- 
cludes detailed instructions. Even if the 
material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
The instructions have been written by MISS 
OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 
N.Y.C, 

These records are pressed on ab- 
solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
plete with instructions, they retail 
at 1.05 each. 


Folkraft Records 


1159 Broad Street 
Newark 5, N.J. 








Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 
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In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 





GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ 5 3 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


a 





selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 











GRETSCH 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





out the country happily send scholarship 
students to the summer sessions to have 
the advantage of studying and being 
encouraged to grow. The artists as edu- 
cators, then, fulfill the purpose of en- 
couraging new dancers . . . hoping that 
purposes in modern dance will be ful- 
filled and the vision transferred. 
We Must Question 

And for those students, who are in- 
deed people, and whom we have encour- 
aged to respect Mr. Martin’s contribu- 
tions to the field of dance, we need also 
to say, “We need to know not only what 
is going on in modern dance, where we 
are going, but also what is going on in 
Mr. Martin.” Since he is a eritie of 


established and fine reputation, who has 
looked deeply into the field of dance, 
and who reaches so many people, I am 
disturbed at what appears to be de- 
structive criticism from Mr. Martin, 
who usually has given us the opposite. 

In the Quaker sense, I have a “con- 
cern” about the manner toward the great 
artists. I have a concern about the atti- 
tude toward the whole field of “so-called 
modern dance.” What concerns the field 
of modern dance, and modern dance 
critics, involves us all—artists, educa- 
tors, students. Mr. Martin may be able 
to afford such seemingly destructive re- 
marks, but we cannot afford not to men- 
tion, question, and challenge. * 
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AAHPER Honored by ARC 

The American National Red Cross 
presented an award of recognition to 
AAHPER, Nov. 14, 1956, at the opening 
general session of the National Confer- 
ence on Preparation of Recreation Per- 
sonnel. The award is part of the 75th 
anniversary celebration of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross and is in rec- 
ognition of the part played by AAH- 
PER over the years in helping ARC to 
effectively conduct programs of first aid 
and water safety. 


Bi ER 3 
Carl Troester, left, accepts ARC Award as 
John Hutchinson, AAHPER vice-president for 
recreation, looks on. 


In making the presentation, Alfred 
Cantwell, National Director of Safety 
Services, ARC, pointed out the splendid 
co-operation the ARC has always re- 
ceived from schools and colleges and 
especially from health and physical edu- 
sation teachers, coaches, and recreation 
leaders. In accepting the award, Carl 
A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary, said 
AAHPER is proud of the part its mem- 
bers have played in achieving this rec- 
ognition and earning the award. 


Professional Preparation Conf. 

More than 90 delegates, representing 
colleges and universities in 32 states, 
attended the National Conference on 
Professional Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel, held in Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 14-16, 1956. 
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Speakers were: William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary; Shane Mac- 
Carthy, executive director, President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness; William L. 
Hughes and Carl L. Nordly, past presi- 
dents of AAHPER; T. M. Stinnett, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; and Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER executive secretary. The Con- 
ference was sponsored by AAHPER, the 
Association for Higher Education, and 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Edueation and Professional Standards. 

The Conference Steering Committee 
included: John L. Hutchinson, chair- 
man and conference director; Ellen E. 
Harvey; John H. Jenny; J. Bertram 
Kessel; Harlan G. Metealf; Harry C. 
Thompson; and Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 

Conference deliberation was centered 
around course requirements for the un- 
dergraduate and graduate recreation ma- 
jor curriculums. Particular attention 
was given to the specialized recreation 
major curriculum. 

A brief report of the Conference will 
appear in the February JoUuRNAL, and 
the complete report will be published in 
the spring. 


AAHPER Boating Survey 

Recognizing the expanding national 
interest in boating activities, AAHPER 
through its Outdoor Edueation Project 
is concerned with the implications for 
school and college programs in this ac- 
tivity. The Project, in co-operation with 
the Outboard Boating Club of America, 
is currently conducting a survey of ex- 
isting boating programs in an attempt 
to discover the present status and needs. 

If you have any type of boating pro- 
gram in your school or college, or if you 
know of any school or college with a 
program, please send the name of the 
institution and the name of the person 
in charge of the program to Julian W. 
Smith, Direetor of AAHPER Outdoor 
Edueation Project, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 


Sargent’s 75th Anniversary 

A three-day celebration was held in 
November to honor the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of Sargent College of 
Boston University in 1881 by Dudley 
Allen Sargent. Sargent, who was the 


first to adapt physical education to fit 
the individual’s needs, established Sar- 
gent College for the training of women 
teachers. He was President of AAH- 
PER from 1890-1902. 

Outstanding leaders gathered to give 
recognition to the two professions being 
served today by the College—physical 
education and physical therapy. Open- 
ing addresses were made by Catherine 
Worthingham, Natl. Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis; Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University. Symposiums were 
conducted on “Psychiatrie Implications 
to Physical Education and Physical 
Therapy,” “Exercise, Fitness, and 
Health,” and “Teamwork in Human 
Conservation.” 

Highpoints of the celebration were the 
unveiling of a portrait of Carl Schra- 
der, AAHPER president in 1923-25, 
who was honored as a faculty member 
of the College’s first quarter century; 
and the presentation to the College by 
Anne Hodgkins, president of the Folk 
Art Center, of the Center’s 1000-volume 
library. 


Industrial Recreation Conf. 

Purdue University will hold its elev- 
enth annual Purdue Industrial Recrea- 
tion Conference Feb. 23-25. This year’s 
conference will be a workshop, giving 
special attention to the development of 
guides and principles to best practice 
developed from the experiences of the 
men and women attending the confer- 
ence. Special attention will be given to 
the development of these guides in Gen- 
eral Program, Retirement, In-Service 
Training, and Women’s Program. 

Inspirational speakers will include 
four presidents of industries and 
Charles E. Irvin of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, keynote banquet speaker. The 
AAHPER and the Indiana AHPER 
are among the co-operating organiza- 
tions. For detailed information, write 
H. D. Edgren, Fieldhouse, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Research on Boys’ Growth 
H. Harrison Clarke, research profes- 
sor, School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
and past-chairman of the AAHPER Re- 
search Council, is the principal investi- 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1957 


Sponsored by 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


“The Choice of those who play the Game” 


February 6-7-8-9 


HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
; and Purchasing Agents! ! 
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For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 





Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 
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CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - NEW YORK~- LOS ANGELES 











LOOK NOW] YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY 


TO HAVE THESE TWO PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


ACCLAIMED «xo APPRAISED 


BUT NATIONAL and STATE LEADERS OF THE PROFESSIONS 








IN 
48 STATES, CUBA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO, CANADA, 
PERU, CHILE, LIBERIA. 
No Director or prospective Director of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion in this State or any other state can afford to be without these reports. 








ACT SOON | NEW YORK STATE APHPER STUDIES 








PHASE 1 “ADMINISTRATION” PUBLISHED 1955. THIRD AND LAST PRINTING NOW 
AVAILABLE. 
PHASE 2 “THE PERSON FOR THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR”. SECOND AND LAST 
PRINTING NOW AVAILABLE. 
CHANNING R. MANN 


’ 
Project Director DA—NYSAHPER, NAME 


Board of Education, 
1950 Burdett Avenue, TROY, N. Y. 


Enclosed check* for $ for copies of Phase | and 


copies of Phase Il, New York State ““APHPER STUDIES” at the 
special Offer Rate. 


*—Make check payable to HERBERT HATT, Treas., DA—NYSAHPER. 


STREET 


CITY STATE 
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PRODUCTS 


PREVIEW 





by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


New AMF Bowling Ball 

American Machine & Foundry Co. is 
distributing a new bowling ball under its 
own trademark. Conforming to all speci- 
fications of the American Bowling Con- 
gress, the ball will be marketed through 
AMF Pinspotters Inc., 261 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, at popular prices. 





Swimming-Lane Markers 


J. H. Shepherd Son & Co., 1820 East Ave., 
Elyria, Ohio, is marketing a plastic-float 
swimming-lane marker which was de- 
signed by Paul Sfark, swimming coach, 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) High School. 
The floats are strung on stainless-steel 
cables and, except for the solid-color 
6-ft. end leads, may be in school colors. 





Long-range Speakers 


Sound-Craft Systems, 661 Rochester Rd., 
Pittsburgh 2, has two new long-range port- 
able loudspeakers. Called the Big Voice, 
they have an effective range of one-half 
mile, weigh under 10 Ib., and vary only 
in the inclusion of a wide-angle reflex 
speaker with one unit. 

Trampolines Now Made in England 


British members of AAHPER now 
have a domestic source for Nissen Tram- 
polines to eliminate delay and expense 
formerly encountered in receiving ship- 
ments from the U. S. It is Nissen Tram- 
poline Co., Ltd., London. 
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Oxygen Inhalator 


Continental Hospital Industries, Inc., 18624 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, has designed a 
portable oxygen inhalator using midget- 
size cylinders of 6 liter capacity that 
come two dozen to a container. A soda- 
lime canister is also available. 

New Shower Control 

Powers Regulator Co., 3400 Oakton, Skokie, 
lll, has developed a new thermostatic 
control, called Hydroguard, to eliminate 
alternate spurts of scalding and chilling 
water in the shower, with safety-features 
emphasized. Deseriptive literature is 
available. 

Leotard-Type Underwear for Skating 


Duofold, Inc., Mohawk, N.Y., is introduc- 
ing leotard-type underwear for women 
skaters. Called Kumfortites, the gar- 
ments resemble the lower half of a leo- 
tard and provide protection from waist 
to foot without bumps or bulges. Their 
use, of course, is not confined to skating. 
Available colors are nude beige and ecor- 
tina red. Write Mr. George V. Grulich 
at Duofold for descriptive circular. 





Plastics Repair Kit 

Baer Reinforced Plastic Products, 211 S. 
Barnard St., State College, Pa., is offering a 
plastic adhesive kit for repairing sports 
equipment such as football helmets, ten- 


nis racket frames, and table-tennis pad- 
dles (not recommended for inflated balls 
as fiberglass adhesive is not sufficiently 
flexible). 


Books and Catalogs 

Educational Service Dept. QA, Bristol-Myers 
Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.— This 
company has a free 4-page booklet, My 
Toothbrushing Book, written especially 
to encourage children from kindergarten 
to the third grade to brush their teeth. 
This booklet and a poster make up the 
new dental health teaching unit “Right 
Beginnings for Dental Health,” which 
Bristol-Myers provides to schools. Also 
available are free dental health units for 
Grades 4-6 and 7-12. 

Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo.— The 
first issue of the Hillyard Floor-O-Scope, 
A Look Into Everyday Floor Treatment 
Problems features the proper care of 
asphalt tile floors. You may be put on 
the mailing list of this quarterly maga- 
zine by writing to Hillyard Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. — 
You may obtain a booklet from this 
company, How To Remove Stains From 
Floors. Following preliminary general 
information, it gives specific instructions 
for treatment of 14 stains most frequent- 
ly encountered. 


J. & J. Tool and Machine Co., 9505 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 28 — A cireular is available 
on a new line of folding chairs in vari- 
ous color finishes, with spring cushion 
and padded, plywood, or plain steel seat. 


MacGregor Co., Cincinnati, Ohio — The 84- 
page spring and summer eatalog for 
1957 is now out. Among the usual lines 
of sports equipment, it features an ex- 
panded baseball glove and mitt section. 


Outdoor Supply Co., 568 Broadway, New York 
12—Outdoor educators may obtain with- 
out charge this 28-page camp equipment 
catalog, showing sleeping bags, air mat- 
tresses, utility bags, knapsacks, ponchos, 
ete. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo.— You may now ob- 
tain the 40-page Advance Football and 
Basketball Catalog, 1957. The colorful 
80-page catalog 1957 Athletic Equip- 


ment, Spring and Summer is also out. 


An interesting, although not recent, out- 
line of athletic goods manufacturing his- 
tory from 1898 as participated in by 
Rawlings, 57 Years of Progress, is still 
available in limited volume. 

A 23-page booklet, The Care and Clean- 
ing of Athletic Uniforms, which contains 
charts, pictures, and step by step in- 
structions on how to clean football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, and softball uniforms, 
is also available. 

United States Lawn Tennis Assn., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5— The Educational Foun- 
dation of this association is offering a 
tennis “comic” book. 1-99 copies, .10 ea.; 
100-499, .06 ea.; 500 or more, .05 ea. *® 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN EAST PAKISTAN 


by William Johnson 
Physical Director, Govt. of East Pakistan, Education Directorate, Ramna, Dacca 


PAKISTAN, the predominately Moslem 
part of the divided British Indian Em- 
pire, became an independent state in 
1947. It has the dubious distinction of 
being the only nation in the world di- 
vided into two separate parts: East 
Pakistan, and West Pakistan, with 1,100 
miles of Indian territory between them. 

East Pakistan has as its borders the 
Himalayan foothills and Mt. Everest to 
the north, the Bay of Bengal to the 
south, Burma to the east, and India to 
the west. It is a land of wide rivers, 
heavy summer rainfall, warm humid 
climate, jute fields, rice paddies, and 
tropical jungles. With a population of 
12 million in‘'an area comparable to 
Wisconsin, East Pakistan is one of the 
most densely populated regions in the 
world. 

After becoming accustomed to the 
picturesque customs, quaint traditions, 
and beautiful green scenery, I soon be- 
came aware that this young nation is 
progressing valiantly towards the solu- 
tion of its many problems such as indus- 
trial -development, politics, poverty, 
health, and education. 


Educational System 

The educational system of this prov- 
ince is under control of the Provincial 
Government. The Central Government 
has advisory duties only. The Director 
of Publie Instruction and his staff ad- 
vise and direct this effort. Five years 
are spent in primary school, five in High 
English School, four in college, and two 
years in postgraduate university Mas- 
ters’ classes. 


The Physical Director 


The Director of Physical Education, 
under the Director of Public Instruction, 
is responsible for the Youth Welfare 
Work (physical education) in schools 
and in outside clubs and associations. 
He frames the policy in this area for 
26,156 primary schools, 2,800 junior 
high schools, 1,600 secondary schools, 
and 70 colleges. 

Physical education has been influenced 
by the efforts of J. Buchanan, physical 
director of Bengal, from the early 1930’s 
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to 1950. The organization conceived was 
superb in scope including the Physical 
Director, a Provincial Youth Welfare 
Council, and a College of Physical Edu- 
cation to train leaders, district organ- 
izers, and physical instructors to work 
in the schools and colleges. 


Problems 


Problems of financial support and 
adequate leadership delayed implementa- 
tion of Buchanan’s physical education 
plan in its entirety. 

At partition time, many well-trained 
physical educators of Hindu faith mi- 
grated to India. The Ansars, a semi- 
military organization, attracted many 
more. There was also a low salary scale, 
and to make matters more difficult, little 
importance was given to physical educa- 
tion. The dignity of labor and physical 
effort is not recognized here as in the 
West. 

Hope for the Future 

The future of physical education here, 
however, is not hopeless, as young peo- 
ple are interested in our work. They 
are somewhat smaller in stature than the 
children in the United States, but such 
sports as soccer, swimming, and track 
have flourished. 

Cricket is becoming quite popular, but 
the cost of equipment is discouraging. 
Minor activities include volleyball, ten- 
nis, badminton, softball, basketball, and 
inexpensive indigenous games. 

Physical education class programs 
leave much to be desired, as the subject 
is not required for matriculation. In- 



















Students and faculty, 
Govt. College of 
Physical Education, 
East Pakistan. The 
author is seated, 
center of picture. 








Don’t forget to make your reservation 
now for 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND SPORTS 
FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
July 15-20, 1957 
The Honorary Secretary, United King 
dom Committee for International Con- 
ferences on Physical Education, 6 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
See December Journal Coast to Coast 
p. 46 for details. 











creased status may come from a proposal 
to make physical education examinations 
compulsory. 

Foreign systems have influenced the 
program in the past and will be studied 
for future help. There is a need for a 
program adapted to the needs and inter- 
ests of the young people of East Pakis 
tan. 

A new syllabus has been accepted for 
the primary schools and a similar one 
is being prepared for the High English 
Schools. The curriculum must be de- 
signed for the cultural background and 
adapted to the climactic conditions and 
the terrain. In this way, we hope to 
develop the physical fitness, vigorous 
health, and integrated personalities so 
essential for the future of this progres- 
sive young nation. * 


Youth Recreation Kit 


To help American youth leaders open 
new doors of understanding and friend 
ship, the U. S. Committee for Under 
standing Our Neighbors in Customs, En- 
tertainment, Folklore, each year pre- 
pares a kit containing stories, posters, 
and brochures telling of the work of 
UNICEF, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. The 
kit also contains a manual describing 
child life, songs, games, crafts, customs, 
and stories from Belgian Congo, Japan, 
Peru, Portugal, and Turkey, as well as 
giving suggestions on how to use this 
material in an active participation pro 
gram. 

If you wish kits for use in your pro 
grams, send the name of your organiza- 
tion and $1.00 for each kit to U. S. Com 
mittee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. * 















SPORTS for | 


GIRLS AND WOMEN / 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


VERMONT OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP —Part | 


by OLIVE KROGMAN 
Burlington (Vt.) Public Schools 
Eastern District Member-at-Large on NSGWS Legislative Board 


“PICTURE a spot of beauty rare’ 
amidst the riot of color that nature 
spreads across Vermont hills. In this 
setting, an Outdoor Education Work- 
shop, the first of its kind in Vermont, 
was held Oct. 12-14 at Camp Mansfield, 
Underhill Center, sponsored by the Ver- 
mont State Committee of the National 
Section for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
It all started when three people — the 
NSGWS state representative, represen- 
tative-elect, and an instructor in one of 
our high schools — met last spring at a 


VAHPER conference and dreamed 
aloud. At the May meeting of the Ver- 


rhont State Committee, “and Outdoor 
Education” was added to the chairman- 
ship of Winter Sports. It was decided 
that a workshop or conference in Out- 
door Education should be held in the 
early fall. 
Plans Are Made 

The particular weekend chosen was 
Oct. 12, because most schools have a 
holiday Columbus Day, giving us three 
days — half a day for travel, two days’ 
workshop, half a day for return journey 
home. Also the Old Farmer’s Almanac 


predicted a spell of.good weather. The 
invitations were initiated and a tentative 
program set up. 




















Tent area and camp bunk house. 


50 


By Sept 1, arrangements with the 
owner of a 220-acre farm, at the foot of 
the western slopes of Mt. Mansfield, were 
complete. It was agreed that each group 
would pay the fee charged per night in 
the state parks. 

The farm is used as an open slope ski 
area in winter and tutoring camp in 
summer. A broad meadow with a small 
abrupt hill cutting across it served as the 
area for the conduct of the gun and cast- 
ing clinies. This was adjacent to a swift 
flowing mountain stream, spanned by a 
small bridge. On the opposite side of the 


Preparing to cook on outdoor Sregheese. 


stream was a level area in which a tiny 
outdoor amphitheatre was located. Near- 
by were three fireplaces, each 10 to 12 
feet apart. 

Up a bank stretched a level area large 
enough to contain several tents. Cl se 
by was one of the camp bunk houses 
opened to us in case of an emergency. 
There were no modern conveniences. 

Contact was made for conduct of the 
gun and easting clinic with three local 
men. A conference with them early in 
September set that part of the program. 
Three weeks before the workshop, the 
invitations and preliminary program 
with tentative time schedules were sent 
to 18 high schools and five colleges, in- 
viting the teacher and five students. With 
these letters went reply postcards — ac- 





ceptance, school, number, arrival time, 
and space for questions. 

At the same time, a request went to 
three instructors, one group to lead a 
general campfire, a second to lead a 
panel discussion of Outdoor Education, 
and a third leader was asked to conduct 
the Sunday service. Of the 23 invita- 
tions sent, five high schools and one eol- 
lege accepted, 12 “declined, and five sent 
no reply. 


Environment Checked 

Drinking water supply was investi- 
gated Oct. 6. The water piped from a 
spring to the ski warming hut, a quarter 
mile from the camp site, had been tested 
and found safe. A thermo jug was used 
to carry and store the water. About a 
cord of slab wood from a sawmill at a 
settlement 114 miles from campsite was 
secured for 50¢. 

A doctor in the village four miles away 
was contacted and would be available 
from Oct. 12-14. A telephone in a home 
a few hundred yards up the road was at 
our disposal. If necessary, the game 
warden would deliver telephone messages 
to us. Church schedules in the settle- 
ment were obtained. 


Publicity 

An early evening radio news broad- 
east of local and state news Oct. 9 de- 
seribed the workshop. The local morn- 
ing paper Oct 10 also gave the workshop 
quite a bit of space. Items appeared in 
papers in the central and southern parts 
of the state and in the papers of the 
schools represented. 

When an acceptance was received, a 
dittoed map and sheet of “Hints, Memo- 
randa, and Suggestions” were sent. The 
latter contained the following informa- 
tion: 

Letter of permission from parents to school 
administrator, school sponsorship, student 
protected by insurance. 

Identification tags. 

Primitive camp site (an error of omission— 
that cooking would be on outdoor fire- 
places). 

Group camping and cooking equipment. 
Individual camping equipment, and per- 
sonal needs. 

Meals. Menus suggested for 2 breakfasts, 
2 dinners, and trail lunch. 

In the organization all communication, 
with the exception of the clinics, was by 
letter. “People accepted assignments, 
did them, and it went very well. Appar- 
ently, it can be done without a meeting,” 
commented one instructor. 

Friday, Oct. 12, registration was 
scheduled and camp was made. 


ILLINOIS NEWS 


NSGWS held a panel on “Expand 
Your Horizons, Through Officiating, 
Through Sports, Through GAA” at the 
4th annual state convention of the 
TAHPER in Springfield. A reception to 
meet the officers of the Illinois NSG@WS 
was held after the discussion. * 
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FOOTWEAR 


















If the shoe fits . . . you can be sure it’s 
Converse! Because fit means comfort 
and healthy feet, you’ll prefer Con- 
verse footwear for gym, tennis and all 
physical education requirements. You enjoy posi- 
tive traction, tested arch support and gratifyingly 
long wear in whichever Converse shoe you choose. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 
for maximum support and real foot comfort. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: | SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
564 West Monroe St. | 241 Church St. 100 Freeway Boulevard 

















GLENVILLE A companion shoe to the Beach in a lace-to-toe 





















WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
_ “CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 





WOMEN’S 


een» MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 





For tennis, badminton and similar 
court games, world-famous stars 
choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. 
cs | The Converse COMFORT ARCH and 
F SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full 
length SPONGE INSOLE give support 
for weak arches, offer maximum pro- 
a’: 7 tection for normal feet. Web tape 
* backstay, permanent-set evelets 
and sturdy toe guard insure longer 
wear. Lace-to-toe models have strong 
army duck uppers backed to drill 
with seamless forepart that eliminates 
toe chafing. Circular vamp models 
3 have same duck uppers with loose 
lining for coolness and sock “‘feel’’ 
comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures 
good footing and long wear. Slipnot 
Molded Sole gives positive traction on 
wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished 
playing areas. 
COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint 
Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint 
Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole 
Sizes 4 to 9 
SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot 
Sole Sizes 4 to 9 


WOMEN’S CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 
BEACH 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill- 
backed army duck uppers; 
double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. 
Full length duck covered 
SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. Sizes 
3 to 11. 





model. Sizes 3 to 11. 





WOMEN’S 
GYMNASIUM SHOE 
GYM-ED 


Lace -to-toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 
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tained in the announcement of a recent 
nation-wide examination for the position 
disseminated by the California State 
Personnel Board: 

‘*A Recreation Therapist interviews pa- 
tients referred for treatment, reviews their 
case histories, and places them in the recre 
ation program; stimulates and leads pa 
tients in active participation in indoor and 
outdoor games and dances, hikes, skits and 





by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
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4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Specialization in Hospital 
Recreation 

At last November’s National Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel in Washington, 
D. C., the problem of the preparation 
of Hospital Recreation personnel, among 
others, was examined. Generally, con- 
ferees exploring this problem felt that 
specialization in Hospital Recreation 
should be offered at the graduate level, 
but recognized the feasibility of provid- 
ing orientation and introductory field 
experience in Hospital Recreation at the 
undergraduate level for those desiring 
and abel to qualify for early employ- 
ment as recreation leaders in hospitals. 

Further, it was recognized that under- 
graduate specialization in Recreation, 
and successful experience as a recrea- 
tion leader for the handicapped in a 
medical setting, are desirable for spe- 
cialization in Hospital Recreation at the 
graduate level. It was accentuated that 
because of the uniqueness of Hospital 
Recreation, only those institutions hav- 
ing adequate personnel and material re- 
sources should offer graduate specializa- 
tion in this professional area, and that 
exceptionally careful screening of ap- 
plicants for graduate matriculation in 
the specialty is essential. 

In examining the course content for 
the Hospital Recreation specialty, the 
following subject areas and experiences 
were identified as those to be offered in 
addition to the core curriculum for all 
graduate study in Recreation: (1) pro- 
fessional specialization in hospital recre- 
ation, to include orientation, philosophy, 
leadership techniques, program plan- 
ning, supervision, and management; 
(2) related professional education, to 
include orientation to medical science 
(ineluding rehabilitation), psychological 
and sociological components of illness, 
group dynamics and processes, and ab- 
normal psychology and pathology; and 
(3) field experience (internship in a 
medical setting). 

A summary report of the Conference 
will appear in the March issue of this 
JOURNAL, and a complete Conference 
Report will be distributed in the spring. 


The Recreational Therapist 
In California 

For those weighing the merits of en- 
tering the hospital recreation profession, 
there is quoted below a description of 
the position of Recreational Therapist 
in California mental hospitals, as con- 


plays, theater and movie parties, and sim- 
ilar types of entertainment; gives special 
instructions in specific types of recreational 
activities to individual patients; plans 
regular and special programs of entertain- 
ment given by and for patients, and en- 
lists outside assistance in their presenta- 
tion; co-operates with other hospital per- 
sonnel and co-ordinates the activities of 
the recreation therapy program with other 
therapeutic programs; observes patients’ 
progress and keeps clinical notes and rece- 
ords and prepares reports; orders and cares 
for necessary equipment and supplies; and 
does other work as required. . . . Positions 
exist in State mental hospitals located 
throughout California and in the reception 
eenters of the Department of the Youth 
Authority. o 

To qualify for employment as a Recre- 
ational Therapist in California, the ap- 
plicant must have education equivalent 
to a Bachelor’s degree in Recreation or 
Recreational Therapy, with appropriate 
supervised field experience. The appli- 
cant with a minor in Recreation or RT 
must have majored in a closely allied 
field and have had one year of full-time 
paid experience in Recreation. Quali- 
fying, also, is completion of a two-year 
graduate curriculum with specialization 
in Social Group Work. 

Although the duties and qualification 
standards for the Reereational Thera- 
pist are peculiar to the particular em- 
ploying agency, California’s positions 
and standards are believed representa- 
tive of those adopted by other states. 


Pertinent References 

e The November 17, 1956, Journal of 
the American Medical Association is de- 
voted almost entirely to sports, contain- 
ing ten original articles and two edi- 
torials on the Olympic Games, Interna- 
tional Federation for Sports Medicine, 
medical history of gymnastics, physical 
fitness and athletic performance, sports 
injuries, longevity and morbidity of ath- 
letes, and the physician as a sportsman. 
This is one of the best references for 
hospital adapted sports, and recreation 
personnel which has appeared in the lit- 
erature for some time. 

e Those contemplating establishing 
recreation programs in hospitals will 
profit by reference to two articles by 
Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, NRA consultant 
on hospital recreation, appearing in the 
September and October 1956 issues of 
Hospital Management, respectively: 
“Recreation: Can You Afford to Get 
Along Without It?” and “Setting Up 
the Recreation Program.” * 
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HOW WE DO IT 


CRAB CAGEBALL 


Contributed by Helen Sedelmeyer 


LEVEL: All age groups 


TYPE: Group Game 
EQUIPMENT: Cageball 


PLAYING AREA: 


playing surface. 


Smooth 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

Divide the group into two teams. Each player is given a number 
as in snatch club. When a number is called, two players (one from 
each team) progress to the center of the area to the cageball doing 
the crab walk. The object is to kick or raise the cageball over the 
heads of the opposing team. Team members are seated around the 
area with legs extended forward to prevent the ball from going over 
their heads by kicking the ball away from the team’s area. As the 
ball is kicked back and forth, the players in the center follow the 
cageball (always doing the crab walk) until a point is scored. 
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Position of players for Crab Cageball. 


SCORING AND FOULS: A point is scored if: 1. The ball is kicked 
or raised over a team’s line; 2. The ball passes through a team’s line; 
3. Hands are used; 4. A player stands and plays the ball. The team 
having the lowest score wins. 


VARIATIONS: 1. Call two numbers (four players come out doing 
crab walk); 2. Four teams—each' side composing one team. One 
number is called, four players come out doing crab walk. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


PIN BASKETBALL 


Contributed by Anthony J. Di Benedetto 


LEVEL: Junior, senior high 
EQUIPMENT: 2 to 4 play- 
ground balls and 12 duck 


pins or Indian clubs. 


TYPE: Basketball 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasi- 


um, basketball court 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

The group is divided into two teams of 12 to 40 each. Each team 
is assigned one end of the gymnasium and may not go into the other 
team’s area. The area between lines A and B (see diagram) may be 
entered by a player from either team provided he has a ball in his 
possession. The area commonly known as the “keyhole” is a no 


trespass area. 























Playing area for Pin Basketball. 


Object of the game is to knock over opponents’ pins. The players 
may throw the balls over their opponents’ heads or roll the balls 
along the floor. Do not permit the players to “fire” the balls on a 
low trajectory, since some opponents may be defending against an- 
other thrower and be hit. The players may defend their pins with 
upraised hands just as though guarding in basketball. If the thrower 
comes too close to the dividing line, the defending player may slap 
the ball from his hands. 

Any player violating the “no trespass” area to obtain a ball must 
vive the ball to a teammate as a penalty. Any player violating the 
“no trespass” area to prevent a pin from being knocked down will 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Public Relations Project 


The University of Washington Wom- 
en’s Physical Education Club has under- 
taken a worthwhile project which falls 
under the heading of Public Relations. 
The primary purpose is the publicizing 
of opportunities in the field of physical 
education, health education, recreation, 
and physical therapy. 

A committee acts as a service and re- 
source group for high school physical 
education pupils and teachers in the 
surrounding area. This includes student 
speakers, demonstrators, and/or assist- 
ants, and information regarding new lit- 
erature and visual materials in our field. 
It is hoped that, as a result, more quali- 
fied students will enter the profession. 
also enjoys spectator sports though she 
prefers to be “in the game.” She likes 
to dance, play. the piano, and cook. Fish- 
ing is another favorite pastime, and she 
can always find time for good music or 
for listening to records. 


Miss Mississippi — Student Major 


Miss Mississippi is a beauty queen 
with a difference—she refuses to be a 
glamour girl. Pert brownette Annette 
Tisdale, Mississippi Southern College 
sophomore who walked off with her 
state’s beauty crown for 1956, prefers 
fishing to primping and loves to be just 
herself. 

A recreation major and psychology 
minor at Mississippi Southern, Annette 
plans a career of “dedication to human- 
ity” in recreational work. Always ready 
to boost her alma mater, Annette points 
out that she chose MSC’s recreation de- 
partment because of its rapid growth 
from four to 40 majors in recent years 
and because of the fine job Southern is 
doing in training leaders for this fast 
growing educational and professional 
field. 

Termed by faculty members an above 
average student, Annette is a native of 
the college’s home town, Hattiesburg, 
but prefers on-campus dormitory life to 
living at home. 

Water sports are her delight and she 





Student Inspection Tour 


The 17th Annual Inspection Trip for 
men majors in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the U. of Ill. will be held April 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


9-11, 1957, when approximately 70 
Juniors will travel to St. Louis, Mo. 
Enroute they will visit several schools 
and spend a day visiting in the St. Louis 
area, where they will attend the Central 
District Convention. 


Honor Society Formed 


Alpha Beta honor society has been or- 
ganized on the campus of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. Mem- 
bership in the society will be limited to 
women majoring or minoring in physical 
education with high scholarship and gen- 
eral aptitude for the profession. 


S. Dak. State Major Club 


The Physical Education Major’s Club 
of South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, held its first meeting in September. 
Jim Iverson, Head Basketball Coach, 
and Miss Utley, Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Instructor, are faculty advisers. 

Officers elected were Hal Gallagher, 
Jr., president; Harley Peterson, vice- 
president; Nona Colwill, secretary; and 
Carol Eisenbraun, treasurer. 

The club endeavors to raise funds for 
lighting the tennis courts, and to encour- 
age more students to become interested 
in physical education. The latter will be 
accomplished by the scheduling of Co- 
recreational Activity Nights throughout 
the year. Two main objectives of the 
club are to gain more professional 
knowledge and to help improve the phys- 
ical plant. * 


Annette Tisdale, Miss Mississippi, enjoys 
fishing. Upper left, she wears her crown. 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 













EASY TO 
OPERATE 
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Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 
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Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 














DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 


cal and social sciences. 


lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

















LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


ACTION FILMS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL COACHING 


by RAY KOOSER 


1211 lowa Ave., Ames, lowa 


PERCHED ON A tripod high above 
the tensely dramatic high school football 
game, a single “eye” closely followed 
every play from scrimmage. The “eye” 
proceeded to pack away nearly 1,000 
feet of vital information in its strip of 
permanent memory. 

The 16-millimeter movie camera “eye” 
at Ames (Iowa) High School has effi- 
ciently covered every football game, 
every home conference basketball game, 
and one track meet per year over the 
past three years. 

“We think that the use of film for our 
scholastic sports is one of the greatest 
aids to our profession, and it surely has 
taken the guesswork out of coaching,” 
says Ken Wells, athletic director and 
head football coach at Ames High 
School. “The camera picks up every 
single play of the game. In this man- 
ner we can readily point out even the 
little mistakes in our patterns in viewing 
the game later on the screen.” 

One- and two-inch lenses are employed 
during the filming of football action. 
The two-inch lens brings the play up 
close, allowing viewers to single out weak 
spots and strong spots both on the offen- 
sive and defensive alignments of the 
two teams. 

Coach Wells’ son, Steve, who runs the 
camera and won a major football letter 
for his contribution to Ames athletics, 
uses only the one-inch lens for basketball 
coverage, because of the closeness of the 
action and of the broader scope in bas- 
ketball. 


Use of Films 

The Ames coaching staff gets the films 
taken from the previous Friday’s game 
and uses them all of the following week. 
Assistant coaches take the movies home 
to study. The film projector is specifi- 
eally designed for athletics. A long cord 
extends from the projector with a hand- 
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switch attached on one end — allowing 
the viewer to start, stop, and reverse the 
play at his: diseretion. 

Hi Covey, head line coach of the Little 
Cyclones (nickname of the Ames’ teams) 
will usually have his linemen come over 
to his home in the middle of the week 
to check performanees in the last game. 
He runs through the plays for each in- 
dividual lineman, showing him where he 
did well and where he made mistakes. 

The quarterbacks go to Coach Wells’ 
home on Thursday nights to discuss how 
to improve over the last week’s game. 
Then they lay out strategy for the fol- 
lowing night’s game — from film of the 
contest a year ago, if the same coach is 
still at that school. 

After Friday night’s game, Coach 
Wells takes the film to the visual aid de- 
partment at Iowa State College (two 
miles west of downtown Ames) around 
midnight. By Saturday noon, the films 
are ready for viewing. 

Cost of Filming 

The cost of the whole process — 
through picture-taking, development and 
printing —is high. Cost per football 
game runs around $70 to $80; per bas- 
ketball game, about $90 to $100. 

Ames’ coaches figure that the film 
“shooting” of games through the foot- 
ball and basketball seasons costs more 
than $1,000. The filming expense is ab- 
sorbed entirely through the athletic re- 
ceipts. The motor-driven movie camera 
and projector are owned by the school. 
The camera costs about $500 to $600 
and the motor about $150. 

During the average football game, the 
camera operator may run through 800 to 
1,000 feet of film. Sometimes, 1,300 feet 
of film are used in basketball. Since the 
rolls are in 100-foot lengths, it means 
that a few plays will be missed. It takes 
about 30 seconds to change the film. 
Shots of the scoreboard and the defen- 
sive set-up of the opposition on each 
play help the Little Cyclone coaches. 

The Ames student body gets a chance 
to see the movies on Tuesday of each 
week. Then, the films are shown to the 
Kaffee Klatsch meeting Wednesday 
noon, with Coach Wells commenting on 
the game. The Kaffee Klatsch is an 
Ames businessmen’s booster club for 
both the Ames High School and the Iowa 
State College Cyclones. 

A eabinet in the equipment room con- 
tains all of the rolls of film “shot” to 
date and will hold many years of future 
films. Coach Wells says, “When you 
follow a boy through an entire sequence 
of plays — by the use of the camera ap- 
proach — you have eliminated the guess- 
ing phase from the coaching profes- 


sion.” * 

FILMS 

General Interest 

SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW. 16 mm, 
16 min., sound, color $135, b&w $75. 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne 
Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 











The physical education film 
THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


is now available on a rental basis. 
Write AAHPER for information. 











HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY. Katherine 
Cornell, narrator. 16 mm, 45 min., sd., 
b&w. Rental, $12.50; sale, $100. New 
York 16: Louis De Rochemont Associ- 
ates Film Library, 13 E. 37th St. 


FILMSTRIPS 
THE 1956 SCHOOL BUILDING FILMSTRIP. 
35 mm, 133 frames, $6. American Assn. 
of School Administrators, NEA, 1201- 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. Shows 
the country’s newest schools, with in- 
formation on floor plans, structural de- 
tail, ete. 
GUIDANCE STORIES. (1) Sharing with Oth- 
ers. (2) Playing Fair. (3) New Friends— 
Good Neighbors. (4) One Kind of Bravery. 
(5) Taking Care of Your Things. (6) Sticking 
to Your Job. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopoedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave. 
46 frames average. Color. Series $36; 
each $6. For primary grades. 
TEACHER OBSERVATIONS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 35 mm, 18 min., single- 
frame, with 331% r.p.m. record or read- 
ing seript, free loan. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. This film, specifically 
for teachers, stresses health needs and 
recognition and reporting of noticeable 
health deviations in pupils. 
SKIMPY AND A GOOD BREAKFAST. 37 
frames. Color. For distribution in- 
formation, write Cereal Institute, Inc., 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. Demon- 
strates health and nutrition education 
for primary grades. 
BASEBALL RULES AND OFFICIATING SE- 
RIES. George Barr, major league um- 
pire; and C. O. Brown, Amer. Amateur 
Baseball Congress, president; consult- 
ants. Six strips, color, $25. New York 
3: Teaching Aids Service, 31 Union Sq. 
West. Cartoon style. 
SOFTBALL RULES FOR BOYS. George Dick- 
stein, Intl. Joint Rules Committee on 
Softball, consultant. Six strips. Color. 
$25. New York 3: Teaching Aids Serv- 
ice, 31 Union Sq. West. Cartoon style. 
YOU AND NEA. 67 frames, 18 min., color, 
tape-recorded narration and music. Free 
loan. NEA Membership Division, 1201- 
16 St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Answers 
questions about NEA membership, fune- 
tions, budget, services, and achievements. 
HOW A TEXTBOOK WAS SELECTED. 35 
mm, color, $6. Dept. of Visual Instrue- 
tion, University of Calif. Extension, Los 
Angeles 24. Based on Guide for Text- 
book Selection: Procedures and Criteria 
by the Los Angeles Co-operative Coun- 
cil on Inservice Edueation. * 
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LATEST SPORTS 


TEACHING AIDS 
.... 3D MM.... 


COACH e TEACH e STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 3 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 
able with or without sound records), instructor’s 


guide, and student handbooks. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWELVE POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 





* ARCHERY 
Sound, $33.00 


* BADMINTON 
Sound, $42.50 


« BASEBALL 
Sound, $55.50 


¢ BASKETBALL 
Sound, $54.50 


*BOWLING 
Sound, $29.25 


° GOLF 


Sound, $33.00 





——_—~‘Write today for full details— 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, -Ill. 


wruerte 





Silent, $25.25 
Silent, $31.25 
Silent, $41.00 
Silent, $40.25 
Silent, $21.75 


Silent, $25.75 


« SOFTBALL 
Sound, $64.25 Silent, $48.25 


° TENNIS 
Sound, $41.75 Silent, $30.90 


* TRACK & FIELD 
Sound, $58.75 Silent, $54.00 


¢ TUMBLING : 

Sound, $27.50 Silent, $20.00 
e VOLLEYBALL 

Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 


e WRESTLING 
Sound, $49.75 Silent, $39.50 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of OF ATHLETICS 
the Athletic Institute, ‘i 
identifies its ne 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
DECEMBER 1956 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


CLARKE, H. HARRISON, L. RICHARD GESER, 
AND STANLEY B. HUNSDON, Comparison of 
Upper Arm Measurements by Use of Roent- 
genogram and Anthropometric Techniques. 

This research was undertaken to study 
those aspects of the upper left arm that 
could be readily differentiated by roent- 
genogram and anthropometric measures. 
High correlations were obtained between 
girth by tape and width by roentgeno- 
gram (0.95), between girth and width 
of muscle and bone (0.82), and between 
pinch caliper and roentgenogram width 
of adipose tissue (0.79). Low correla- 
tions resulted between adipose tissue 
measurements and girth and width of 
the upper arm. 


GOELLNER, WILLIAM A., Comparison of the 
Effectiveness of Three Methods of Teaching 
Beginning Bowlirg. 

In this study three groups of begin- 
ning bowlers were given basic instruction 
and then completed a ten-game series, 
each group being restricted to using a 
specified method. The recorded game 
scores were subsequently analyzed for 
nine major components comprising favor- 
able and unfavorable features of bowl- 
ing. On the basis of the results obtained, 
it was concluded that headpin bowling 
is superior to spot and combination 
bowling in teaching beginners. Strikes, 
spares, splits, and errors did not appear 
in any significant patterns. Gutter balls 
were rolled more frequently in the first 
five frames of the games than the second 
five. 


GROSS, ELMER A., DONALD C. GRIESEL, AND 
ALAN STULL, Relationship Between Two 
Motor Educability Tests, a Strength Test, and 
Wrestling Ability After Eight-Weeks Instruc- 
tion. 

Relationships between two motor edu- 
cability tests, a strength test, and wrest- 
ling ability after eight-weeks instruction 
were calculated. The unique feature of 
this study was that none of the 56 col- 
lege students had ever had any wrestling 
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experience; therefore, they were learn- 
ing an unfamiliar or new activity. The 
highest correlation coefficient found was 
498 between McCloy’s General Strength 
Quotient and the ability to learn an un- 
familiar activity. The individual predic- 
tive value of this quotient was of little 
worth. A battery including two tests of 
motor educability and a strength test was 
both impractical and of little worth in 
predicting individual learning ability of 
college students in wrestling. 


MICHAEL, ERNEST D., AND THEODORE HAR- 
DER, Effects of Aqua Lung on Circulation of 
Adults While on Dry Land. 

This study was concerned with the in- 
vestigation of pulse rate and blood pres- 
sure changes following exercise on a 
bieyele ergometer with and _ without 
breathing through an aqua lung. The 
subjects tested were 28 men and 32 
women. The results indicate that the 
aqua lung causes no changes in the cir- 
culation measurements even when no 
practice is given to the user of the lung. 
There is no indication of hyperventila- 
tion or fatigue caused by breathing com- 
pressed air through the equipment. The 
women reacted more to the exercise than 
the men and had higher measurements at 
rest with respect to the pulse rates. 


SIGERSETH, P. 0., AND C. H. MCCLOY, 
Electromyographic Study of Selected Muscles 
Involved in Movements of Upper Arm of 
Scapulohumeral Joint. 

This article presents an investigation, 
by means of electromyography, of the 
functions of the biceps brachii, the del- 
toideus, the latissimus dorsi, the pec- 
toralis major, the serratus anterior, the 
cleido mastoideus, the teres major, the 





Fitness for 
Secondary School Youth 
154 pp. 1956 $2.50 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash, 6, D.C. 











trapezius, and the triceps brachii (long 
head) in movements of the upper arm 
and the shoulder girdle at scapulo- 
humeral, acromioclavicular, and sterno- 
clavicular joints. The procedure for col- 
lecting the data was established on the 
basis of records taken on 12 subjects; 
and the findings that are reported were 
based on 20 complete sets taken on five 
subjects. 


THOMPSON, C. W., E. R. BUSKIRK, AND R. F. 
GOLDMAN, Changes in Body Fat, Estimated 
from Skinfold Measurements of College Bas- 
ketball and Hockey Players During a Season. 
Body weights and skinfold measure- 
ments were determined in ten varsity, 
four freshmen basketball players, and 
12 hockey players before and after a 
season of play in their respective sport 
(total, 26 athletes). The men maintained 
relatively constant body weight but a 
redistribution of weight was evident 
from the skinfold findings. The men lost 
subeutaneous fat in the three skinfold 
sites measured. Attention is focused on 
the skinfold method as one deserving of 
more attention in physical education re- 
search. The skinfold procedure is a 
rapid, reasonably precise, and inexpen- 
sive method for estimating body fat. 


THOMPSON, CLEM W., AND WILLIAM 
FLYNN, New Health Education Implications 
in the Association of Smoking, Lung Cancer, 
and Heart Disease. 

This is a survey of a number of medi- 
eal research studies on the association of 
smoking, particularly cigarette smoking, 
with lung cancer and heart disease. Oth- 
er data are presented on sex differences, 
occupational hazards, urban and rural 
distribution, and death rates of smokers 
and non-smokers. Recent opinions and 
reactions of medical cancer research spe- 
cialists and physicians which have health 
implications for the health and hygiene 
teacher and college students are included. 


WOLBERS, CHARLES P., AND FRANK D. SILLS, 
Development of Strength in High School Boys 
by Static Muscle Contractions. 

Two groups of students from the State 
University of Iowa High School were 
given four tests of strength at the begin- 
ning and again at the end of an eight- 
week period. Ten of the students were 
placed in the experiment group which 
was given exercises requiring static 
muscle contractions. One subject per- 
formed the exercises while his partner 
offered resistance; then they reversed 
roles. The members of the experiment 
group made gains that were significantly 
greater than those of the control group 
in the following: the back lift, the leg 
lift, and the combined hand grip tests. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


KELLIHER, M. 8., Job Analysis of the Duties 
of Athletic Directors. 


ZIMMERMAN, HELEN M., Accident Experi- 
ence with Trampolines. * 
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Activities They Wish. . . 
(Continued from page 15) 


of classes taken in college. These 
same two activities ranked third and 
fourth for extracurricular participa- 
tion. No one felt the need for more 
instruction now, however, or felt the 
lack of skill. A negligible few found 
them valuable for family recreation. 
These two activities were third and 
first respectively in lack of interest 
as a reason for not participating. 

One interesting comment made on 
a questionnaire was, ‘‘Hockey, bas- 
ketball, and softball were my great 
loves which is fine in school, but, 
let’s face it, they’re not much use 
to a married gal with four children. 
Few people can keep up a sport like 
that after graduation—at which 
time individual sports come into 
their own.’’ 


BODY MECHANICS AND GYMNASTICS 

Well over one-third of the group 
had instruction in this area while 
only 9% use these activities now. 
There were a number of requests for 
information in this area, particu- 
larly as it relates to post-pregnancy 
exercise. Three-fourths of those re- 
questing help in this area did not 
have any body mechanics in college. 


CONSIDER THE NEEDS 


We cannot prepare our college 
graduates for everything they will 
encounter in later life, but where 
we can anticipate needs it is desir- 
able to do something about them. A 
number of areas stood out in com- 
paring figures on what is being done 
now with what was worked on in col- 
lege. 

No group sport is used now more 
than it was in college. However, the 
following activities are used more 
commonly now than they were at the 
college age: swimming, bowling, ice 
skating, golf, skiing, riding, canoe- 
ing, roller skating, recreational 
games, party games, square dancing, 
and social dancing. 

In revising the non-major curricu- 
lum, some of these needs should be 
considered. However, present inter- 
ests at the college age should not be 
overlooked and it must be remem- 
bered that available facilities will 
help govern offerings.* 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ 





Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 


———— 
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NET MANUFACTURERS 





STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 
131 State St., Boston 9, Massachusetts 











Role Playing 
(Continued from page 16) 

the influence of each other’s re- 
sponses, the counselors were asked to 
remain outside the room until it was 
time for each to appear. As can be 
expected, each dramatization was 
different ; each counselor used a dif- 
ferent approach and got a different 
response. Each scene was termin- 
ated at a logical point to provide the 
entire group with opportunities to 
comment on the various reactions 
and to follow these to logical con- 
clusions. 

Role playing is based on the as- 
sumption that within a group there 
resides the ability to solve problems 
and inevitably solutions and prin- 
ciples do emerge from the discus- 
sions. From this situation the group 
came forth with such principles as: 

‘*Don’t consider a disciplinary problem 
as a personal affront.’’ 

‘<That although there is a need for con- 
sistency in policy, there is no specific rem- 
edy for each and every time.’’ 

‘‘Have respect for each camper’s indi- 
viduality and avoid a loss of face.’’ 

‘*An act that is a flagrant violation to 
an adult is not that serious to a child.’’ 

‘<Don’t get to a point of no return.’’ 

‘<Try to get a perspective on the prob- 
lem.’’ 

POINTS TO CONSIDER 

Role playing is not a difficult tech- 
nique to employ. There are, how- 
ever, certain elements that should 
be kept in mind when making use 
of it. One is that the situation 
should be spontaneous, one that 
takes place in a relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere. When there is stiffness 
and formality, the performers are 
not at ease; they appear as though 


on trial and are not apt to contrib- 
ute their thoughts freely. 

Another point to consider is that 
the technique will be a success or 
failure dependiig on how the par- 
ticipants feel their roles. Thus, the 
leader should put them at ease by 
explaining that there are many ways 
to play a role and that they should 
not be concerned with playing the 
parts correctly. 

The leader should also protect the 
participant and the audience by ter- 
minating the scene at a logical spot. 
Cuts can be made when there is a 
lull in the dialogue, when the par- 
ticipants are ‘‘off on a tangent,’’ or 
when they are at a point of impasse. 


VITALIZES PRE-CAMP TRAINING 

Since it is an unusual camp that 
is without problems, there is always 
a plentiful source of role playing 
material. Common problems such as 
homesickness and immature eating 
habits are frequent themes for dra- 
matization; so are methods of plan- 
ning and conducting a program. All 
a camp director has to do is to think 
back to the previous season. With a 
little effort, problems will be easy to 
recall and can serve as situations. 

Role playing is a means of vital- 
izing the pre-camp training session 
and it is fun. For further help with 
the technique read: (1) Benne, Ken- 
neth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar, 
Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, The Dryden Press, New 
York, Chapters 14 and 15; (2) Haas, 
Robert B., Psychodrama and Socio- 
drama in American Education, Bea- 
econ House, New York, Sections II 
and III. * 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


Colorado ___________ Rachael Gillespie 


Athletic Code 

The coaching staff of Colo. State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, has issued a 
statement: “All coaches at Coloraus 
State College are unequivocably opposed 
to smoking and to the drinking of any 
alcoholic beverage by college athletes in 
or out of the athletic season.” 

The statement continues in part, 
“Basie principles of athletic coaching 
are (1) to develop the athlete to his 
highest athletic performance, and (2) to 
develop hygienic principles of living. 
Since many of Colorado State College 
athletes will be coaches in the future, 
wherein they will be serving as examples 
and directing youth toward these very 
principles, they have a unique responsi- 
bility and opportunity in the accomplish- 
ment of this end.” 


Missouri C. O. Green 
MAHPER Annual Meeting 

The Mo. AHPER held its fall meeting 
in conjunction with the Mo. State Teach- 
ers Assn. in November. 

A morning executive meeting was well 
attended. Following a luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel President, Charles Burke, 
Lowe & Campbell Sporting Goods Co., 
talked on the officiating of basketball in 
Pan-America and showed a film of the 
1952 Olympic Games. 

Officers for 1956-57 include Marie 
Hanss, pres., St. Louis; C. O. Green, 
pres.-elect, Kansas City; Millie Me- 
Manus, vice-pres., Springfield; Alpha- 
dine Martin, secy.-treas., Warrensburg. 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


Delaware James Guidice 


1957 DAHPER Officers 
New Del. AHPER officers who will 
take office this month are: Howard Par- 
son, pres.; Beatrice Autman, pres.-elect; 
Richard Tritt, vice-pres. for physical 
education; Irma Hausdorff, vice-pres. 
for health; John Jenny, vice-pres. for 


recreation; George W. Ayars, secy.; 
Elizabeth Babesh, treas. 


Honor Awards 

Dorothy E. Hay, physical education 
teacher, P.S. duPont H.S., and Edward 
B. Cantwell, physical education teacher, 
Warner Jr. H.S., received the Delaware 
1956 Honor Awards for achievements in 
the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


League Competition 

A committee of the DAHPER will 
meet with a committee of administrators 
of Delaware this month to diseuss the 
recommendations and _ possibilities of 
league competition in the state. This 
group has been working on the findings 
for the past two years. 


New Jersey _.._ Russell Neide 


NJAHPER 38th Convention 

The NJAHPER held its 38th Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City in Novem- 
ber. For the first time it was combined 
with the N. J. Education Assn. meeting 
and the change was successful. 

Abel Hanson, general secy., Teachers 
College, Columbia U., was the keynote 
speaker with the topie “Implications of 
the President’s Conference on Physical 
Fitness.” 

Walter A. Gardell, Elizabeth Public 
Schools, is the new president; Adelaide 
Titus, Pleasantville, was elected pres.- 
elect, and Dudley Mears, Jersey City, 
vice-pres. 

A change in the constitution was made 
which officially added the word Recrea- 
tion to the name of the association. The 
change in title was necessary to bring 





HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 10, 11, 12, 13 
St. Louis, Missouri 
FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Central District 
Convention, accommodations and rates for the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel (Conven- 
tion Headquarters) are listed below. If other accommodations are desired, write 
directly to hotel or motel of your choice. 
SSCSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSHSECEEEE 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE 
To: Reservation Office, Sheraton-Jefferson 
12th and Locust Blvds., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please reserve for me the accommodations circled below for the Central District 
AAHPER Convention in St. Louis, Mo., April 10, 11, 12, 13: 
Single Room (1 Person) $7.35 $785 $885 $9.85 $10.35 $10.85 
Double Room (2 Persons) $10.35 $10.85 $11.85 $12.85 $13.35 $13.85 
Double (Twin Beds, 2 Persons) $12.35 $12.85 $13.85 $14.85 $15.85 $16.85 
Suite (Twin Beds and Parlor, 2 Persons) $25.00 $28.20 $30.70 $40.85 
There is a charge of $3 for a cot placed in a room for third party. 
Reservations cancelled at 6 P.M. unless a deposit for first night's rental is forwarded in 
advance. 
If room at rate requested is unavailable, one at nearest available rate will be 
reserved, 
A.M. 
Date Arriving Hour P.M. 
Name 
Address 
City ewee : State 
Names of others included in reservation - 


Date Departure 
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New Jersey in line with the AAHPER 
and its other state associations. 


New Field House 


The city of Elizabeth has named its 
new $99,000 field house the Walter A. 
Gardell Field House. Mr. Gardell, pres- 
ident of NJAHPER, has been in the 
Elizabeth school system for 34 years. He 
is well known in New Jersey athletic 
circles, having been president of the 
State Athletic Assn. and for the past 20 
years secretary of the Union County 
Interscholastic Athletic Conference. 


New York Harry Lehmann 
NYSAHPER Membership 
Margaret M. Babich, NYSAHPER 
membership chairman, has reported that 
during the year 1955-56 there were 4,159 
members of the association and affiliated 
groups. There were 2,075 regular mem- 
bers, 638 student members, and 1,446 
members of affiliated organizations. The 
1956-57 quota has been set at 4,867. 


City and School Directors 
Several new administrative director- 
ship positions have been established re- 
cently in New York. Among the newly 
appointed directors of health, physical 
education, and recreation are: Jack 


George, Roslyn; Arthur Sharpsteen, 
Chenango Valley Central School; Russell 
Stead, Springville Central School; Jos- 
eph Sebasteanski, West Islip; Robert 
Kerr, Mt. Vernon; Edward Walsh, Man- 
hasset; Ralph Vetter, Carthage Central 
School; and Gordon Allen, Irondequoit. 


Ethics Study 


The Professional Ethics Committee of 
the NYSAHPER is conducting a study 
to determine whether or not the associa- 
tion should have a professional code of 
ethics for its members. Through the 
critical incident technique, the committee 
proposes to ask personnel in the field to 
submit samples of incidents which in- 
volve unethical action. Names of persons 
involved in these incidents are not to be 
included in the reports. Committee mem- 
bers are Lloyd Appleton, William Grim- 
shaw, W. Edwin Long, William Mahon, 
Jessie Rezzemini, Rose Strasser, and 
Channing Mann. 


Pennsylvania Mildred Lucey 


Dance Workshop 
The Lehigh County AHPER spon- 
sored a dance workshop under the di- 
rection of Olga Kulbitsky, Hunter 
College, N.Y.C., assisted by Frank 
Kaltman, both sent through courtesy of 





quarters) are listed below. 


To: Front Office Manager, Hotel Statler 


of the AAHPER, April 7-11, 1957. 


specified. 


will be reserved. 





HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
EASTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
April 7-8-9-10-11, 1957 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Eastern District 
Conference, accommodations and rates for the Hotel Statler (Conference Head- 


SCSOHHSSHSSHSHSOSHSHSSHSSSSOHSHHSHSHHSSHSOSHSHSOOSHOEOSESEOEEEEE 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK 


_ 7th Ave., 32nd & 33rd Sts., New York I, N. Y. 
Please reserve accommodations as checked below for the Eastern District Conference 


Name 
Address ; 
City State 
Reservations must be received not later than two weeks prior to opening date of 


convention and will be held only until 6 P.M. on day of arrival unless later hour is 


A.M. 

Date Arriving Hour _ P.M. 

A.M. 

Date Departing Hour P.M. 
Room and Bath $ 8.00 Fj $ 9.00 [1] 
For One — Per Day $ 9.50 7 $11.00 Fj $12.00 1 
Double-Bed Room $11.00 $12.00 1 
with Bath $12.50 Fj $14.00 [) 
For Two — Per Day $15.00 [1 
Twin-Bed Room - $11.50 $12.50 (1 
with Bath $13.00 9 $14.00 5 $15.00 D 
For Two — Per Day $16.00 $17.00 Fj $18.00 [) 

Suite — Living Room, 

Bed Room, and Bath $30.00 Fj $31.00 [ $32.00 [1 


More Than Two Persons in One Room: For each additional person in Double or Twin- 
Bed Room, the extra charge is $3.00 per day. 


If a room at the rate requested is unavailable, one at the nearest available rate 








HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Folkraft Records. The workshop was 
well attended by both physical educa- 
tion and classroom teachers. Dances 
were demonstrated and taught at the 
elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and college levels. Folk, square, na- 
tionality, and some popular 
dances were on the program. 


Rhode Island John H. Osterberg 
R. I, AHPER Officers 


The officers of the RIAHPER for 
the 1956-57 season are: Mary ©. Me- 
Inerney, pres.; Carl V. Slader, pres.- 
elect; Westcott E. S. Moulton, past- 
pres.; Kathryn E. Fee, vice-pres. for 
health; Avon E. Hall, vice-pres. for 
physical education; Arthur J. Nooney, 
vice-pres. for recreation; Helen P. Bas 
quin, corresponding secy.; James W. 
Donaldson, recording secy.; Rose Mary 
Dunn, treas.; Bessie H. Rudd, chm, na 
tional publications; Paul F. Cieurzo, 
chm., National Membership; Evelyn 
Prince, chm., Research; A. Victor Skon 
berg, honor awards; and Natalie Skilton, 
NSGWS representative. 
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LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Detroit—Mar. 27-29 


Hlinois Arley Gillette 
Health and PE Conference 

A Health and Physical Education 
Conference sponsored by Southern IIl. 
U. and the Southern District of IIl. 
AHPER, was conducted in November. 
John R. LeFevre was conference direc- 
tor. 

Featured speakers were Harold Ben- 
jamin, Peabody College, and Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State U. The first 
day’s meetings were exclusively for area 
health and physical education teachers, 
and the second day’s meetings for school 
administrators and board members. 


Attended Olympics Meetings 

T. K. Cureton and Alan Barry, School 
of Physical Education, U. of Ill., were 
in Melbourne during November to par- 
ticipate in the professional meetings at 
the Olympic Games and to serve on the 
Australian Olympiad Research Commis- 
sion. Prof. Cureton also gave the open- 
ing address of the World Congress of 
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Physical Education, “Research in Physi- 
cal Education in the United States,” and 
presented papers to the International 
Federation of Sports Medicine. A six- 
year summary of the U. of Ill. Sports- 
Fitness Summer Day School was pre- 
sented at one of the meetings. 


Health Science Curriculum 

A Health Science curriculum has been 
instituted at Southern Ill. U. geared to 
meet the rising demand for professional 
workers in public health and sanitation. 
A unique feature of the course is a 
semester of field training in state public 
health laboratories, hospitals, city and 
state health departments, and related 
agencies. 


Indiana 


Lola Lohse 


Health Guide 


The Ind. State Bd. of Health has just 
published a Guide for Health Education, 
a tentative course of study for kinder- 


garten through high school. It is now 
being distributed throughout the state. 


Michigan_______ Laurie E. Campbell 


Physical Fitness Workshop 
The Mich. Physical Education Assn. 
conducted a Physical Fitness Workshop 
at St. Mary’s Lake, in November. Simon 
MeNeely, U. 8. Office of Education, was 
the keynote speaker. 


Health Film 


The Mich. Dept. of Health will have 
available soon a health film entitled The 
School That Went to Town. It is a por- 
trayal of a total community attack on 
the health problems in a small school 
community. 


Ohio pats _Robert Kaplan 


Nichols Gateway 


Oberlin College has dedicated the new 
gateway to its athletic fields in honor of 





if at all possible. 
quested to avoid duplication. 





Country Club Motel 
Fergus Motel 

Don Plaza Motel 
Shasta Motel 


With Bath 
With Bath 


Single Room 

Double Room ed 68 
Twin Beds with Bath 
Date of Arrival 


Date of Departure 


Name 


City 


specify: - 





HOTEL Single/with bath 
Rainbow (Convention 

Headquarters) $3.50/$7.50 
Park $3.50/$5.50 
Falls $4.00/$5.50 
Johnson $3.00/$4.00 
MOTELS 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested. 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 25, 26, 27 
Great Falls, Montana 

FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Northwest 
District Convention, housing accommodations and their rates are listed below. 

Please write directly to the hotel that you select. 
All requests for reservations should give time of arrival and date of departure 
Please list names of persons who will occupy reservations re- 


Double/with bath Twin/with bath 
$5.00/$9.50 $6.00/$10.00 
$5.00/$7.00 $5.50/$ 7.00 
$5.00/$7.00 $7.50 
$4.00/$5.00 $5.00/$ 5.50 

Rates (for two) 

$7.50 up 
$7.00 up 
$7.50 up 
$7.50 up 


SSCOHOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSOSSCOSSCSCOSESSESEEES 
MAIL THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE DIRECT TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Northwest District AAHPER 

Convention in Great Falls, Montana, April 25-27, 1957: 


Without Bath 
Without Bath 


Time of Arrival 


Therefore, please include the names of 


Address 


State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS QN PROGRAM please 
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John Herbert Nichols who served the 
college for 47 years, from student ath- 
lete to Director of Athletics. Mr. Nichols, 
who retired last year to partake in civic 
activities and to manage a boys camp, 
was also active as a football official 
(mostly in the Big Ten) and as a mem- 
ber of the Natl. Collegiate Athletic Assn. 


a Ax 
2 f J Ly 7 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
oe 7 
ee 

OSCAR BJORGUM 
Eastern Montana State College 


Billings, Montana 


CONVENTION 
Great Falls, Mont.—Apr. 24-27 


Lo 


See reservation blank on this page. 
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ESTHER M. HICK 


Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 1-6 


Florida James Mason 


Coaches Handbook Planned 
A workshop will be held during the 
summer of 1957 at the U. of Fla. to 
develop a Coaches Handbook. Spurgeon 
Cherry, U. of Fla., and Zollie Maynard, 
Fla. State Dept. of Educetion, will serve 
as co-directors of the project. 


Helen Osborne 


Workshops 

Workshops highlighted NSGWS ace- 
tivity in Mississippi during the month 
of November. They are a new venture 
for the organization and came about as 
an outgrowth of the State Workshop 
held in September at Roosevelt State 
Park, Morton, Miss. 

The first workshop was sponsored by 
Miss. State College for Women, Colum- 


Mississippi 
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bus, under the direction of Mary Kate 
Miller with all schools within a 50-mile 
area invited to participate. The program 
ineluded a series of speakers and a panel 
of consultants, who discussed “Physical 
Fitness of Today’s Youth.” 

Delta State College, Cleveland, spon- 
sored the second workshop. Plans are 
being made for workshops at the U. of 
Miss. and Miss. Southern College. 


North Carolina______ Taylor Dodson 
NCAHPER Meeting Held 


The fall conference of NCAHPER 
was held at Appalachian STC in Novem- 
ber. Highlights of the Conference in- 
cluded a report on health education in 
Burma by Annie Ray Moore, a body 
mechanics testing demonstration by 
Elizabeth Bookhout, and a panel made 
up of James Stevens, Jr., Paul Derr, 
Oka Hester, Lloyd Hathaway, and Joe 
Amendola discussing co-operative effort 
in recreation. The three p’s of a profes- 
sional student were presented as prep- 


aration, practice teaching, and personal 
characteristics by Jim Long, Doris 
Hutchinson, and A. D. Kornegay. Craig 
Phillips, Winston-Salem City Schools, 
supt., was the banquet speaker. 


N. C. Honor Awards Committee 
June Dinkins, NCAHPER pres., ap- 
pointed a committee to study the ques- 
tion of state honor awards. Ethel Martus 
has been named Chairman, with Doris 
Hutchinson, Charles Spencer, George 
Powell, and James W. Long as members. 


Virginia______________Frances A. Mays 


Outdoor Education Workshop 


An Outdoor Education Workshop was 
conducted at Camp Richmond last fall. 
The workshop was sponsored by the 
State. Dept. of Education and _ the 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Project, 
in co-operation with the State Inter- 
Agency Recreation Committee and the 
Va. AHPER. Approximately 85 teach- 
ers and school administrators partici- 





Arrival: 


Departure: .. 


Request sent by: 
Name 

Institution or Company 
Street Address 

City 


ean 





HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 13, 14, 15, 16 
Long Beach, California 
FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Southwest District 
AAHPER Convention, rates for the Lafayette Hotel (Convention Hotel) and other 
hotels are listed below in the order of their nearness to the Convention Headquarters. 
SOCOHSHSSSSSHSSHSSSSHSSSSOSSSHSSSHHSHSSHSSSOSSSHSSSHSOSESEE 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECTLY TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


HOTELS AND MOTELS Doubles Twins Suites 
Lafayette Hotel, B'way & Linden $9.50 up $10.00 $23-27 
($5 deposit required to hold reservation) 
Broadlind Hotel, 149 Linden Ave. $10.00 $10.00 
Greenleaf Hotel, 63 Lime Ave. $4-5.00 $4-5.00 $8.00 
Kennedy Hotel, 206 American Ave. $5.00 $6.00 $10 (4 people) 
Sand & Sea Motel 

1744-50 E. Ocean Blvd. $6.00 $7.00 $12.00 
Argonne Motel, 1032 E. 7th St. $5-6.00 $7.00 $5-8.00 


Please reserve for me the accommodations circled above for the Southwest District 
Convention, Long Beach, Calif., April 13-16, 1957. 


List below names and addresses of occupants of above rooms: 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSON ON PROGRAM please 


at A.M, P.M. 


at A.M, P.M. 


. State 








HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


pated in the workshop, which was con- 
ducted to encourage schools and colleges 
in include instruction and practice in 
activities which use the resources of 
nature. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT > 
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VAUGHN CORELY 


New Mexico College of A & M 
State College, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Long Beach—Apr. 13-16 


John J. Sellwood 


John J. Sellwood, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, U. of California, 
Los Angeles, and Vice-President-elect of 
the Southwest District, passed away Oc- 
tober 5, 1956. Dr. Sellwood was well- 
known in the Los Angeles area as a bas- 
ketball official and was consultant in the 
preparation of the Southern California 
basketball officials’ guidebook. He de- 
voted much of his free time to work with 
physically handicapped children; he was 
consultant to the LA County Crippled 
Children’s Society. 

In lieu of floral tributes, contributions 
have been received for the John J. Sell- 
wood Memorial Fund for Physical Edu- 
cation Students. In addition, a fund 
has been established to insure the eol- 
lege education of his two sons. Checks 
should be sent directly to the Security 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. of Los 
Angeles, 1049 Gayley Ave., Los An- 
geles 24. 


California Ted Ellsworth 


New Gym Planned 


Preliminary plans for a $1,800,000 
physical education building, including a 
gymnasium with roll-away type bleach- 
ers which will seat 3,900 persons for 
spectator sports, have been approved for 
Santa Barbara College, U. of Calif. 

Besides the gym, the main portion of 
the building will contain activity areas, 
offices, equipment storage space, and 
dressing rooms. A separate unit will 
contain corrective studios and a dance 
laboratory. The building should be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1958. *% 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 46) 


gator for a proposed study of the physi- 
cal and motor growth patterns of boys 
6 to 17 years of age, with emphasis on 
the traits of boys who make organized 
athletic teams. The study is a joint ef- 
fort by the Publie Schools of Medford, 
Oregon, the University of Oregon, the 
Southern Oregon College of Education, 
and the Athletic Institute of Chicago. 
The four institutions will each contrib- 
ute to the financial support of the study. 


Muscular Dystrophy Camps 


Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America, Ine., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., sponsors summer camp- 
ing and recreation for dystrophic chil- 
dren, both as a health measure and for 
the rounded psychological development 
these activities give. In the summer of 
1955, a pilot-experiment demonstrated 
the feasibility of summer camping for 
severely handicapped children with mus- 
cular dystrophy. Sixteen youngsters, 
all but two of them in wheel chairs, 
benefited from novel outdoor experi- 
ences. In the following season, more 
dystrophies were sent to camp and were 
successfully integrated with children 
suffering other handicaps. The idea has 
now been implemented throughout the 
country under MDAA leadership. 

The summer of 1956 also saw a num- 
ber of dystrophic children enrolled in 
the social activities of normal youngsters 
at various day camps in experiments 
conducted jointly with MDAA Chapters. 
Included in the programs were over- 
night “hikes,” swimming, archery, and 
trips to beaches. MDAA also gave 
financial backing to the rehabilitation 
program of the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children. Though the dis- 
ease is progressive, care of more than 
200,000 victims, most of them children, 
employs some of the techniques of re- 
habilitation. 


Salary Surveys by NEA 


A survey just completed by the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


$ enclosed 
() Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Sept. 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Are you a State AHPER member? 


tion Association reveals that more 
coaches than deans of colleges have 
reached the $12,000-and-up bracket. Of 
467 deans of colleges queried, only one 
is paid as much as $15,000, but eight of 
270 head football coaches queried re- 
ceive above that figure. 

State universities, the survey shows, 
pay their head football coaches more 
than other types of institutions. The 
median salary of football coaches in 
state universities is $11,005—a higher 
salary than is paid to almost half of the 
nation’s college presidents. The highest 
paid coaches get between $17,000 and 
$17,500. Land-grant colleges have the 
second highest pay seale for coaches, 
with a median of $10,500. Municipal 
universities have the third highest pay 
seale and non-public universities have 
the fourth. 

With the exception of land-grant insti- 
tutions, colleges pay their coaches far 
less than universities. 

Facts on all types of teaching salaries 
in higher education are published in 
NEA’s quarterly Research Bulletin 
titled, “Salaries Paid and Salary Prac- 
tices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior 
Colleges, 1955-56.” They show that, on 
the average, faculty and administrators 
in municipal universities are paid high- 
est salaries, with state universities run- 
ning second; that larger colleges pay 
more than the smaller ones; and that 
public institutions pay more than non- 
public institutions. 

A geographical breakdown shows fac- 
ulty salaries vary considerably from one 
part of the country to another, with the 
highest average ($5,758) paid in the 
Far West. The lowest average ($4,799) 
is paid in the Southeast. 

Though administrative positions in the 
$25,000-$30,000 bracket are not unknown 
and salaries of $10,000 or more for 
straight teaching during the academic 
year can be cited, over-all financial op- 
portunities for teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel are tragically limited. 
The average college president receives 
$11,314; the average full professor, $7,- 
076; the average associate professor, 
$5,731; the average assistant professor, 
$4,921: the average instructor, $4,087.* 
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Gout 


M™ and more schools are making bowl- 
ing a part of their physical education 
programs, providing instruction in their 
regular classes leading to participation in 
intramural activities. 

Bowling is indeed the ideal group activity. 
It appeals alike to boys and girls of all ages! 

If you have the responsibility for keeping 
a physical education class—or any large 
group of boys and girls — engaged in healthy, 
wholesome exercise, without adequate facil- 
ities, use bowling as a possible solution. 

Talk to your local bowling proprietor 
about the availability of his establishment. 





FASTEST-GROWING 
SCHOOL ACTIVITY! 


Then discuss the subject with your schoo! 
administrator, pointing out that bowling can 
be taught and played in a wholesome, refined 
atmosphere. 

The American Junior Bowling Congress 
will gladly help you introduce bowling into 
your school’s activities. Send for your FREE 
Kit on bowling, including the booklet,“HOW 
TO TEACH BOWLING”. This booklet ex- 
plains how to organize and instruct a class. 
If you wish, an AJBC representative will be 
happy to call, and discuss all aspects of a 
bowling program with you and your school 
administrator. No obligation, of course. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR BOWLING CONGRESS 


1913 West 103rd Street 


e Chicago 43, Illinois 





Great new rackets 
with magic 
winning ways... 


THE NEW 


Ny Laue, # 


MODELS! 


Maureen Connolly has been called “magic on a 

tennis court”, and now a touch of magic is to be found 
in these two new Wilson rackets bearing her name. 
Miss Connolly, three times World Champion 

and Athlete of the Year, has completed her first 
assignment as a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 
in designing these brilliant new rackets. 


Maureen Connolly Autograph and Maureen Connolly 
Trophy models indeed have the championship touch 
of “Little Mo”. Perfect weight and balance 

combined with Wilson’s patented Strata-Bow 
construction make these rackets just right for you. 
Beautiful to look at. See them soon 

wherever quality tennis equipment is sold. 


Win with 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO,, Chicago « Fastest Nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





